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Brian Attebery 

Ring of Swords : A Reappreciation 

Some readers may not know that Eleanor Arnason’s Ring of 
Swords is one of the best science fiction novels of the 1990s — or 
indeed, of any decade. The book appeared just over ten years ago, 
following the considerable success of Arnason’s Tiptree Award- 
winning novel A Woman of the Iron People. Ring of Swords was not the 
breakout sales success the publisher hoped for, and won no major 
awards (it was only twelfth in the Locus magazine poll for 1993), but 
it continues to attract readers, is mentioned respectfully in critical 
sources, and is increasingly taught in college courses. 

A decade after initial publication seems like a good time for a 
reassessment. How well has the book worn? What stands out now that 
the glow of novelty has subsided? What new connections does the 
story make with events and thinking in the twenty-first century? My 
own sense, on rereading the novel, is that it is a slightly different book 
than the one I first read — and an even better one. Indeed, I would now 
say that it is a classic — by which I mean not an unchanging monument 
but a text that responds in new and surprising ways to a shifting reality. 

Most readers the first time out were struck primarily by Arnason’s 
bold experiment with gender. This aspect of the novel has been ably 
discussed by Joan Gordon, Wendy Pearson, and Veronica Hollinger. 
In Ring of Swords, humanity has come in contact with a race called the 
hwarhath. Among the hwarhath, the sexes are almost completely 
segregated. Women and men have their own separate occupations, 
living spaces, political structures, cultural institutions, and sexual 
arrangements. As the hwarhath developed space travel, the men 
moved out into the perimeter looking for new enemies, while the 
women and children stayed on the home world. As a result, the earth’s 
first impression is of a warlike race dominated by men. Only later do 
humans begin to discover other aspects of hwarhath culture, including 
the fact that female authority trumps male. 

Though she draws on a number of earthly cultures in her 
invention of the hwarhath, from ancient Greek family life to Japanese 
Noh theater, the society' Arnason has created is convincingly alien. In 
the past decade, more glimpses of hwarhath life have appeared, 
including last year’s splendid story of art and evolution, “The Potter 
of Bones” (Asimov’s, September 2002): In these stories (which are 
seriously overdue for reprinting in a collection) we get an ever- 
deepening sense of the history, cultural differences, personalities, 
vicissitudes of love, and geography of the hwarhath home world. Even 
in their first appearance, however, Arnason’s aliens come across as a 
richly imagined, consistent, historically grounded race, one about 
which the author clearly knew more than she had occasion to tell. In 
this respect, Ring is in the best anthropological sf tradition of The Left 
Hand of Darkness and The Fifth Head of Cerberus. 

But what about the storytelling? After we have added this bold 
thought experiment to our way of thinking about gender, has the 
novel completed its task? Some sf books make a big splash and then 
disappear once we have absorbed their single message. Others — 
stories by Philip K. Dick and Cordwainer Smith, for instance — don’t 
make as much impression at first but continue to gain influence and 
reputation. I would place Ring of Swords in the latter category for two 
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Doomsday 1933: 

When Worlds Collide Reconsidered 

A- 

Like many classic science fiction novels, Philip Wylie and Edwin 
B aimer’s When Worlds Collide (New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1933) is 
one of those books that most aficionados of the genre — at least those 
older than 40 — have read, yet many read it such a long time ago that 
their memories of it are hazy. Until it was reissued in 1999 as a trade 
paperback in the University' of North Dakota Press’s Bison Books line, 
the last time the novel saw print was sometime in the early 1980s, 
which wouldn’t have made it readily available to the casual reader new 
to science fiction. Even among those who, like me, read the novel in 
their early teens, their recollection of the novel is probably 
overshadowed by the 1952 George Pal film version. The movie has 
been on VHS for quite a long time, and lately it’s been remastered for 
DVD, yet one has to wonder how many people have sought out the 
source material. Not many, I suspect; the movie remains impressive, 
yet it’s unquestionably dated, and those who’ve watched it on the 
living room couch probably believe the novel is much like it. 

And, indeed, the novel is dated as well, if not more so. It’s possible 
to mentally update a lot of classic sf novels; ignore the references to 
late-twentieth-century events that never occurred, cut a bypass around 
anachronisms like sliderules or ballroom orchestras, gaze past the 
flying cars and slidewalks and positronic brains, and you can still read 
an old warhorse by Heinlein, Asimov, or Bradbury without much 
difficulty. Even E. E. “Doc” Smith’s novels can be read as archaic 
spaceopera, so long as you don’t giggle too much when Virgil Samms 
cranks up the diesel engine aboard his spacecraft in First Lensman. 

Yet When Worlds Collide is very much a product of its time; it’s 
solidly locked into the period in which it was published. 
Contemporary references to the Great Depression and the just- 
repealed Prohibition are abundant; women wear evening gowns when 
going out to red-carpet night clubs, and long-distance calls are made 
on rotary phones that require going through a local operator. In the 
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Doomsday 1933: When Worlds Collide 

continued from page 1 

opening scene, one of the supporting characters, the South African 
bush pilot David Ransdell, sees New York for the first time not from 
the window of an airplane, but from the deck of an ocean liner sailing 
up the East River. And when the unnamed President of the United 
States delivers a radio address to the nation regarding the catastrophe 
soon to come, he sounds quite a bit like Franklin D. Roosevelt, right 
down to his parting word: “Courage.” 

Indeed, the very nature of doomsday itself is archaic. Although 
dozens of plausible scenarios for the destruction of humankind are 
forecast in Martin Rees’s recent bestseller Our Final Hour , only the 
impact of a comet or near-Earth asteroid even comes close to what 
Wylie and Balmer had in mind. Likewise, a half-dozen possible 
astronomical calamities are discussed in Neil F. Comin’s What If The 
Moon Didn’t Exist?, but a direct head-on collision with a rogue planet 
isn’t among them. The existence of rogues is pretty well established — 
it’s even been theorized that they may account for the missing “dark 
matter” of the known universe — yet most astrophysicists regard the 
possibility of one making a beeline course for Earth to be of the same 
magnitude of possibility as . . . well, perhaps a science fiction writer 
winning the Nobel Prize for Literature. Perhaps even less. 

It’s a decent enough novel, but not a great one. The characters are 
stiff and unconvincing, the dialogue often stilted; there are the usual 
ethnic stereotypes, with at least one of them — Kyto, the Japanese 
houseboy who speaks in a sing-song dialect — guaranteed to be 
offensive to modern readers. A couple of chapters drag on 
interminably. So why is this book worth consideration after all these 
years? Why did I find it so fascinating once I started reading it again? 

Early last year, my friend Judith Klein-Dial, who owns the 
antiquarian sf bookshop Genre Ink in Keene, New Hampshire, sent 
me e-mail to tell me that she’d just acquired an early printing of When 
Worlds Collide. Judith knows my tastes well — I’d just as soon read an 
old sf novel as a new one — so I drove up to her store a couple of days 
later and walked out with a sixth printing of the Lippincott first edition 
(distinguishable from later editions, including the first Dell paperback 
printing, because the order of its authors is reversed in its byline: 
“Edwin Balmer and Philip Wylie,” not vice-versa). The novel lingered 
on my library shelf a while before I pulled it down and gave it a spin. 

Book collecting is a terrible addiction, particularly when it comes 
to science fiction and fantasy. Very often you pay enormous amounts 
of money to acquire first editions of vintage novels you fondly 
remember from your youth, only to discover that, once you’ve popped 
the cork, what v, as once wine has become vinegar. Heinlein’s Time for 
the Stars and Citizen of the Galaxy have aged well, for instance, while 
Rocket Ship Galileo has gone sour. For some reason, you can’t tell these 
things by reading paperbacks; I twice gave up on Poul Anderson’s 
Satan’s World when I tried to re-read a Lancer paperback, but once I 
acquired a Doubleday first edition, I rediscovered what a wonderful 
novel it really is. The sensual experience of holding an old book in your 
hands may have something to do with this: You become much more 
engaged, at a certain tactile level, when you’re gently turning the 
brittle pages of a volume that was printed w’hen your mother was a 
child than when you’re flipping through a book that you bought at 
Barnes & Noble last weekend. 

Even so, I quickly realized that an early edition of When Worlds 
Collide might be different, in certain subtle ways, from the two-in-one 
copy of this novel and its sequel, After Worlds Collide, that I checked 
out of the Nashville Public Library' over thirty years ago. (I did this 
after catching the movie on “Creature Feature,” the legendary 
Saturday late-night TV horrorfest that ruined the best minds of much 
of my generation.) The reversal of the authors’ bylines, for one. Word 
usage, for another: “tomorrow” as “to-morrow,” “spaceship” as 
“Space Ship,” and so forth. Since my collection also includes the 
original Dell paperback, I double-checked the copyright page and 
discovered that it was cited as being the “New Revised Edition.” I 
haven’t made a close line-by-line comparison, but I suspect that the 
novel’s paperback text is subtly different from that of the original 
Lippincott hardcover. It’s also possible that all subsequent mass- 
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market editions are reprints of the revised edition and therefore aren’t 
identical to the Lippincott first edition reviewed here. 

Indeed, there may be even more differences. When Worlds Collide 
originally appeared in serial form, hence the Lippincott copyright: 
“ 1 932, 1 933 by Edwin Balmer and Philip Wylie.” The front flap of the 
Lippincott dustjacket carries this italicized remark: 

When the first installment appeared serially the circulation of 
the magazine doubled. To quote Harry' Hansen in The N. T. 
World Telegram : “In Dayton, Ohio, w'here the magazine is 
printed, the employees of the plant, numbering nearly 200, 
stood around getting the first sheets off the press.” 

Blue Book carried the serialization of When Worlds Collide from 
September 1932 to February 1933, but it’s not mentioned in any of 
the standard references I consulted. 

So what w'e have here is a literary' artifact, a vision of the end of the 
world, as seen through the eyes of yesteryear. Doomsday 1933: before 
the horrors of World War II, before the invention of nuclear 
weapons, before modern biowarfare, before global warming, before 
global terrorism, before the Vingean singularity, before all the other 
things that have us staring at the ceiling w'hen we’ve woken up at 3 a.m. 
and find ourselves unable to go back to sleep. We now know' that the 
cosmos offers worse threats than those posed by rogue planets. If a 
nearby star — Vega, for example — were suddenly to go nova, then its 
neutron emissions would certainly end all life on Earth even before we 
knew what hit us, with only a handful of astronomers having just 
enough time to mutter an obscenity or two before they perished along 
with the rest of us. 

The story is familiar to those who’ve read the novel or seen the 
movie: Astronomers at a remote observatory in South Africa, led by 
Professor Bronson, during the course of routine observations of the 
Eridanus constellation, detect two celestial bodies where there had 
been none before. Upon further observation, Bronson’s team 
determines that these are binary planets that have recently entered 
Earth’s solar system and are now approaching the orbit of Saturn. 
Bronson Alpha is nearly the size of Uranus; its smaller companion, 
Bronson Beta, is about the size of Earth. Photographic plates 
containing the images of these “Bronson bodies” are secretly sent by 
courier — the aforementioned Dave Ransdell — to the United States, 
where the American physicist Cole Hendron confirms the existence of 
the two planets. His people then calculate that after they pass very close 
to Earth, the planets will be captured by the Sun’s gravity, and once 
they’ve swung around the far side of the Sun, they’ll make a second 
pass through our solar system. Unfortunately, although Bronson Beta 
will miss us completely during the second passage, Bronson Alpha will 
be on collision course for Earth. 

Hendron, along w'ith several other scientists, industrialists, and 
financiers, form “The League of Last Days”: a group dedicated to 
assuring the survival of humanldnd, namely by building spacecraft — 
identified here as “Space Ships,” and later as “Arks” — that will carry 
refugees to Bronson Beta, which further astronomical observations 
have confirmed to have an oxygen/nitrogen atmosphere and 
therefore may be habitable. When the League of Last Days goes public 
with its discovery, the public is stunned by the news, until other 
scientists step forward to refute Bronson’s discovery. Yet even though 
Hendron is discredited by the press, there are still those who continue 
to believe him; they establish a camp in rural Michigan, where they 
begin building the Arks that will utilize atomic power for their engines. 

This scenario has been replayed many times in sf literature, in one 
form or another. But consider the fact that, when this novel was first 
published in the early ’30s, many of the concepts it uses were still 
revolutionary. It had been less than thirty years since Albert Einstein 
published his first papers on the theory of relativity, and only very 
recently had physicists begun to contemplate the possibility of 
harnessing the atom. Robert H. Goddard had launched the first 
liquid-fuel rocket only ten years earlier; although he’d speculated 
upon the possibility of building atomic-powered spacecraft, his 
writings on the subject weren’t published, and instead were hidden 
away in his file cabinet and lingered unseen until long after his death. 
Hermann Oberth and other members of the German Rocket 
Society — among them the young Wernher von Braun — had helped 




the filmmaker Fritz Lang design a rocket ship for his 1928 silent film 
Frau im Mond ( Woman on the Moon). However, that movie wasn’t 
widely seen outside Europe, and once the Nazis came to power, they 
confiscated all available prints of the film and destroyed its props, in an 
effort to prevent the Western countries from knowing that Germany 
had made considerable advances in rocketry. 

The design of the Ark, as depicted in the book, is rather distinctive 
and quite different from that seen in the movie. Instead of the 
streamlined rockets often seen in science fiction of the ’40s and ’50s, 
the Ark is an enormous cylinder, about seven stories tall, with the 
control room at its center, with cramped passenger compartments 
above it and cargo and livestock decks below. No fins, no landing gear; 
just a giant drum, with maneuvering jets along its sides and shock 
absorbers at its stern. Periscopes project views from outside upon glass 
screens on the ceilings of the crew compartments. There’s been only 
one realistic depiction of this craft, on the cover of a late ’70s British 
paperback edition. 

Nonetheless we’re shown the stresses of launch, when the 
characters black out during lift off. During the mid-course turnaround 
maneuver, they experience the brief liberation of zero gee but have to 
buckle down in their seats when the atomic engines are fired again for 
landing. So, although the authors were making up everything from 
scratch, with few preconceptions of what spaceflight would be like, 
they’d clearly done their homework. There’s a little bit of hand- 
waving — the description of the atomic engines, for instance, is a classic 
example of early technobabble— yet for every missed guess, they also 
scored a solid hit. 

To be sure, fledging pulp magazines like Amazing and 
Astounding were full of interplanetary spacecraft. By and large, 
though, they were propelled by repulsor beams and antigravity drives 
of one sort or another, often cobbled together in backyard sheds. In 
early pulp sf, little effort had been made toward a realistic depiction of 
space travel: The ships took off for the Moon, Mars, Boskone, and 
points beyond, and that was pretty much it. 

Yet When Worlds Collide wasn’t a pulp superscience story. If it had 
been, then the outcome probably would have been different. In the 
typical Amazing story , a gargantuan space-buzzsaw would have cut 
Bronson Alpha in half, thus allowing Earth to pass through its bisected 
hemispheres; shut your eyes, and you can just see the Frank R. Paul 
cover painting. And in the typical Astounding story, giant rocket 
engines built at the South Pole would have moved Earth out of the 
way, then brought it back its former orbit. 

Wylie and Balmer, though, were playing a different game . From the 
get-go, they make it clear that Earth is doomed and that no miraculous 
feat of engineering will save it. Once this fundamental fact is established, 
the authors focus their attention upon the human element, not the 
technological. And it’s this difference in approach that makes the novel 
so revealing, even seventy years after its original publication. 

For those more familiar with the 1952 film, the differences 
between book and movie are jarring. In the movie, for instance, Dave 
Ransdell takes centerstage, while the character of Tony Drake is 
depicted as his rival for the romantic attention of Eve Hendron, Dr. 
Hendron’s daughter and a scientist in her own right. But in the novel, 
Drake is the protagonist while Ransdell is a member of the supporting 
cast; they share an interest in Eve, to be sure, but the nature of this 
romantic triangle is much more intriguing. 

Once the Arks — there are two in the novel, with others 
mentioned as being built elsewhere around the world — are under 
construction in Michigan, attention is paid to exactly who will go 
aboard. Early on, the leaders of the League of Last Days determine that 
there should be more women than men; once the survivors reach 
Bronson Beta, after all, the first priority will be propagating the human 
race. So while Tony has proposed to Eve, and Eve has confessed her 
love for Tony, Hendron forbids their marriage; instead, he makes it 
clear to his daughter that she, along with the other women chosen for 
the Arks, will be expected to mate with as many men as possible, and 
monogamy is one of those customs that are going to have to be 
abandoned. So while Eve may want Tony as her husband, she’s also 
aware that she’ll eventually have to knock boots with Dave, too . . . and, 
truth be told, she’s not all that reluctant about the proposition. So 
Tony has little choice but to go along with the arrangement. 



So here we have a sanctioned form of polygamy, except in reverse, 
with women being expected to take on multiple husbands once they 
reach the new world. There’s no explicit discussion of sex, but 
nonetheless enough is implied that the mature reader is able to fill in 
the blanks. All very practical, of course, considering the fictional 
circumstances, yet this must have been controversial in 1933. At the 
very least, you wouldn’t have found this sort of thing in the average 
issue of Astounding. 

There’s also a religious subtext, one that’s only hinted at in the 
film but is brought to the foreground as the novel progresses. Time 
and again, almost all of the major characters — Tony in particular — 
wonder aloud whether the approaching disaster is the fulfillment of 
Biblical prophecy, with God exacting an unholy wrath upon a sinful 
human race. 

Indeed, once the Bronson Bodies make their first close pass, the 
novel takes on a dark majesty little seen in much of contemporary sf, 
with vividly described scenes evoking the apocalypse brought about by 
the passing of the two rogue worlds. While volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes are mentioned, and even the Moon itself is destroyed by 
Bronson Alpha, most of the devastation comes as the result of 
flooding; the East Coast disappears beneath a wall of water, while the 
Mississippi River valley becomes an inland sea. One of the novel’s 
eeriest scenes is the depiction of New York City on the night before the 
approach of the worlds: dark and all but abandoned, its streets slowly 
vanishing beneath the rising waters. Later in the book, we see the 
devastation brought about in the American heartland, where entire 
states are reduced to little more than isolated islands. As the 
government crumbles, the President and the surviving members of the 
cabinet retreat to a garage in Hutchinson, Kansas. Meanwhile, mobs 
of looters move from town to town, pillaging abandoned houses and 
shooting anyone who gets in their way. 

In many ways, this part of the novel reflects the times in which it 
was written. During the Great Depression, hundreds of thousands of 
people, particularly in the Midwest, were unemployed, bankrupted, or 
driven from their homes; floods ruined scores of towns in both the 
South and New England. So it’s easy to see how much of this was 
transposed, then magnified, by the authors. Yet it’s when an enormous 
army of marauders lays siege to the camp in Michigan — with rape 
mentioned as one of their prime motivations — and are defeated after 
Hendron orders the survivors aboard one of the Arks, then lifts off, 
using the engines to fry the attacking army, that the religious subtext 
becomes clear. The wicked perish in flood and flames, while the 
virtuous ascend into the heavens. 

Ultimately, once the Arks lift off for the final time and Bronson 
Alpha crashes into Earth, the answer to the prevailing question is 
given. Although the coming of Bronson Alpha is an act of God, that 
same God has offered a means of redemption: Bronson Beta, a 
habitable world, ever so conveniently assumes the same orbit that 
Earth once occupied. Thus, the human race gets a second chance. 

And how much of a coincidence is it that the woman destined to 
become the mother of a new generation is named Eve? 

So what are we looking at here? 

When Worlds Collide was a bestseller in its time. Besides the fact 
that it’s one of the few early hardcover sf novels that went through 
several printings, its dustjacket back cover is littered not by reviews 
or blurbs from wellknown authors of the period, but by fan mail from 
readers (e.g., “From An Engineer: ‘The remarkable imagination and 
daring descriptive power are too rare phenomena to be neglected; a 
science story that does not insult the intelligence of an engineer.’”). 
It may be cynical but fair to suspect that these testimonials were 
concocted by publicists, yet even if this is so, this novel wasn’t in the 
same market as the typical 1930s pulp science fiction story. 

So is this the forerunner of a modern techno-thriller or science- 
disaster novel? Perhaps. It bears great similarity to something Larry 
Niven and Jerry Pournelle might have written back when they were 
producing their grand disaster novels Lucifer’s Hammer and Footfall. 
On the other hand, the religious subtext also makes it an early ancestor 
of the Left Behind series of theological thrillers. Yet its implicit 
approval of polygamy would be suspect to most church-going 
Christians, if not the fantasies of married men who wish they had good 
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reason to sleep with their best friend’s wife. (“Oh, c’mon . . . it’s for 
the survival of the human race!”) 

Or is it something else entirely? Way back in the day before science 
fiction became a marketing label — indeed, before the very' term itself 
was widespread, either as “sf’ or “sci-fi” — this form of literature 
wasn’t written for a core audience. The central idea of When Worlds 
Collide may be old hat now — indeed, it would be very difficult for any 
writer now to update the premise without it being instantly recognized 
by readers with any familiarity with the original — but nonetheless it 
harkens back to a time when sf wasn’t self-absorbed with matters of 
stylistic execution. It may have been a potboiler, to be sure ... yet it 
was a potboiler that dreamed big dreams and one that has outlasted 
most of the more exotic stories of its time. 

Sadly, we seldom see much of this sort of thing any more. When 
sf became a marketing category', it became more difficult for writers to 
break across genre barriers. If Wylie and Balmer were to write this 



novel today, I rather doubt it would become a bestseller; more likely 
than not, it would have appeared as the midlist title of a month filled 
with space opera and high fantasy, lightly passed over by reviewers and 
ultimately relegated to a brief release as a paperback. 

And perhaps that’s why I’d drive forty miles to pick up a flaking 
first-edition copy of a book published back when my grandparents 
were still young. Maybe it’s only nostalgia, a sense of longing for a time 
when science fiction was young and still had the ability to provoke a 
sense of wonder. Or maybe because it’s become damned hard to find 
a novel that makes me want to finish it even though I already know how 
it’s going to end. 

All the same, When Worlds Collide is still a fun novel to read in 
2004. But it must have been a mindblower back in 1933. JSs- 



Allen M. Steele lives in Whately, Massachusetts. 
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Don’t let the cover art fool you. Robert Reed’s latest novel, Sister 
Alice , isn’t about neo-retro-futuristic (circa 1980s Omni magazine) 
starships zooming through space blasting each other. These things 
happen, but that’s not the point. Sister Alice is a more-or-less 
traditional Bildunjysroman , in which three young people — Ord 
Chamberlain, Ravleen Sanchex, and Xo Nuyen — come of age and 
learn about their roles and places in the universe. Reed’s novel is set 
in the far-distant future in which one thousand families have been 
selected to assume unlimited longevity and god-like powers to guide, 
provide for, and oversee the rest of humanity through the “Ten- 
Million-Year Peace.” The extreme chronological scope of Sister Alice 
allows Reed to construct a fascinating model of far- future humanity, 
one that could be profitably explored in much more detail in 
future novels. 

Reed’s future in Sister Alice is populated by countless “normal” 
people and tens of thousands of descendants of each of the original one 
thousand families. Each family exists as a series of clones of the 
originally selected one thousand individuals, and each family seems to 
possess an aptitude for a certain activity. The Chamberlains, for 
instance, are famed for their skill at creating and terraforming 
habitable worlds, while the Sanchexes are military tacticians and 
warriors, and the Nuyens are talented governors and administrators. 
To accomplish the task of administering the universe, terraforming 
enough habitable worlds for the ever-expanding human population, 
and ensuring the peace, each family member possesses “talents” so far 
beyond the ken of ordinary mortals (like us) that Reed wisely chooses 
to represent them metaphorically rather than invent pseudoscientific 
blather to explain them. In one example, Reed describes near-light- 
speed travel not as a voyage through space, but rather as a terrestrial 
crossing: “They crossed billions of kilometers, and the landscape, 
befitting some odd logic, grew colder and drier, the spruce forests 
replaced with an arctic steppe populated with herds of extinct game.” 
Ord, though he is making the journey, only comes to realize what is 
happening around him slowly, as the metaphors offer an eerily 
persuasive illusion of reality: “Ord noticed humans in the middle 
ground, clad like stone-age hunters, some walking while others stood 
on a high knoll, hands shielding their eyes and watching the 
countryside. Watching for us, he realized. They were symbols 
representing other ships or outposts.” Whether this translation of 
reality into more easily grasped metaphors is the inevitable result of a 
human mind operating these talents or is simply a convention adopted 
by the elder family members to make interstellar journeys less tedious 
is a question Reed does not answer. 

The plot of Sister Alice revolves around two poles: the maturation 
of Ord, Ravleen, and Xo — the “babies” of the Chamberlain, Sanchex, 
and Nuyen families — and the mysterious “accident” that drives the 
title character, Sister Alice Chamberlain, from the galactic Core back 
to the Chamberlain compound on Earth. Our hero is Ord, a mere 
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“whisper of a child, not even fifty years old” at the novel’s start. Ord’s 
actions and reactions suggest that he is developmental^ at the level of 
a bright 10-14-year-old, much like the protagonists of so many of 
Heinlein’s “juvenile” novels. Also, like most of Heinlein’s juvenile 
(and adult) protagonists, Ord possesses intelligence and ingenuity, 
but, in a fascinating departure from that type, Reed gives Ord a dark 
and vindictive streak that appears just often enough to allow us to 
become interested in Ord’s decision-making process. 

The two strands of development and detective work drive the 
novel’s progress, as the development of Ord and his friends becomes 
intertwined with Ord’s attempts to discover what brought Sister 
Alice back home. Reed’s play with the theme of the developing 
godlings calls to mind Frank Herbert’s depiction of Paul Atreides 
and his son, Leto II, in the Dune series, but whereas Paul and Leto 
have prophetic sight that guides them in their apotheoses, Ord and 
his cohort have only the examples of their elder siblings, whose 
powers make them almost impossible to comprehend. Even Ord has 
a hard time understanding and relating to his older siblings, and we 
suspect that were we ever to meet one, we would be completely lost. 
But of course, Sister Alice’s return ensures that Ord becomes 
entangled in the machinations of the elder siblings, and Ord quickly 
becomes lost in the plots and plans laid for him by Alice and the 
others at the Core. 

Reed’s plot is an interesting one, but his vision of far-future 
humanity is so far removed from our own experiences that the novel 
risks losing its readers with lengthy passages of soulless 
metaphorization and inhuman characters with whom it is impossible 
to identify. To wit, though Ord’s family powers are limited due to his 
“youth,” in the first section of the novel we learn that even the babies 
of the families possess both augmented intelligence and the power to 
repair all but the most terrible injuries. It would take a nuclear blast to 
the cranium to actually kill one of the clones from the thousand 
families, and the more elder family members possess such extreme 
technology' that they are indistinguishable from gods. In fact, Reed’s 
narrative voice and the other members of the family all seem to 
subscribe to Arthur C. Clarke’s Third Law, that “any sufficiently 
advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic,” as they refer 
throughout the novel to the older sibling clones as “gods” and their 
more esoteric abilities as “magic.” 

As we saw in the sequels to the Wachowski Brothers’ film The 
Matrix , once a protagonist becomes godlike, it becomes hard to 
empathize with him or her. The fight scenes between Neo and the 
army of Agent Smiths or the ghosts and werewolves of the 
Merovingian should have been heart-stoppingly breathtaking. 
Instead, we simply wait for Neo to either finish the villains off or fly 
away to safety. We are robbed of a believable sense that Neo can ever 
fail, and once we lose that, the film has little to offer but pyrotechnics 
and CGI. 




Reed mostly avoids this problem by keeping our attention focused 
sharply on Ord and by relating the story from his perspective. When 
Sister Alice, the 11th Chamberlain clone (Ord is the 24,410th), returns 
to the ancestral Chamberlain home and meets Ord, he has no idea what 
she wants or what he should do. Alice sets into motion a series of events 
that introduce Ord to Brother Perfect, the eighth Chamberlain clone; 
alter Ord in profound and mostly incomprehensible ways; and take 
Ord to the center of the Milky Way. Ord himself rarely knows what is 
happening in the universe or to himself, thus allowing the reader to 
identify with him and to see him as fallible — at least, it helps keep the 
reader from feeling like a complete idiot. 

Reed’s use of clones for the family members, though, gives rise to 
a few r potential difficulties with his characterization. As each member of 
each family is genetically identical (although, interestingly, clones arc 
produced in both genders, so that Ian Chamberlain can be cloned as 
Sister Alice Chamberlain, for instance), the families settle into certain 
characteristics. Reed’s intuition here feels accurate — clones living 
together and working on common projects would eventually reinforce 
the personality traits of their progenitor — but the racial and gender 
makeup of his families is possibly stereotypical. The Chamberlain family, 
the red-haired, Western Anglo family, is the creative force, finding or 
creating habitable worlds tor the rest of mankind. Sister Alice and other 
Chamberlains even seem to preach a version of Manifest Destiny. The 
Sanchexes resemble far-future conquistadors, conquering and 
subduing all in their path. The Nuyens are all cowards, scheming for the 
subversion and political overthrow' of their rivals, while hiding behind 
an inscrutable mask. It will be interesting to see the critical response to 
Reed’s ethnic typologies in the book, as well as his treatment of Ravleen 
Sanchex, the only female in Ord’s coterie. 

But despite these problematic elements, Reed succeeds in 
creating a w'holly engrossing tale. Framing the tale not as an adventure 
or space opera but rather as a traditional story of development, helps 
us to remain connected to the novel’s protagonist, even as he becomes 
a godling and evolves far beyond our own experience and cmpathic 
sphere. We care about Ord, and since we learn about Ord and the other 
family members only as Ord himself does, Reed keeps us tied to Ord’s 
progress through the resolution of the plot. 

In addition, Reed’s vision of the universe and of Ord is satisfying^ 
complex. Ord’s development through the novel, and our own 
sympathy for him, implies an essentially optimistic philosophy of 
mankind — as Ord learns and improves himself, so too can w r e, albeit 
on a humbler scale. Furthermore, Reed’s depiction of the elder family 
members as gods is a particularly science fictional gloss on the theme 
of the death of God in literature and popular culture. Ord’s elder 
siblings are so distant in both spatial terms and conceptual ones that 
they may as well be dead or mythical. Ord represents our own search 
for answers in the universe, relentlessly asking his older siblings what 
his own life as a god would be like. As Reed tells us, Ord “had worn 
them down with his inquiries. Yet not one could ever offer a clear, 
compelling, or even hallway believable answer.” These older siblings 
are themselves little wiser than Ord, far too young to understand what 
awaits them in the millennia ahead. In perhaps his own criticism of the 
theological tenet of inscrutability, Reed writes, 

But Ord sensed the truth. Like him, his siblings had no idea 
what the future held. Like all reasonable questions, his were 
completely unoriginal. And the Chamberlains that he saw 
day by day — siblings younger than a single millennium — felt 
as if they w'ere trapped inside the same proverbial spacecraft, 
adrift and lost and a little bit scared. 

Furthermore, Reed’s novel presents a viable model for 
understanding the paradox of the distant god who still somehow 
manages to control individual destinies. From the beginning of the 
book, it is clear that Sister Alice has plans for young Ord. Watching 
Ord struggle to understand those plans, and eventually rebel against 
them, provides the reader with a surprisingly deep emotional 
connection. Perhaps because it is so metaphorical — allegorical both as 
a tale of technology and as a tale of human development and 
questioning — Sister Alice left me profoundly moved. 0^ 



Richard Parent lives in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Ring of Swords : A Reappreciation 

continued from page 1 

reasons. One is that it is a remarkably well-crafted novel, one that 
demands and rewards rereading. The other reason is that the images, 
events, and characters gain resonance over time, as the world supplies 
more ironies and dilemmas for the story to interact with. 

As a way of tracing some of these resonances, I suggest three 
different readings of the book, each of which brings out slightly 
different kinds of excellence. I call these Jane Austen in Space , Slashing 
Heinlein , and The Scottish Novel. 

Jane Austen in Space 

As it begins, Ring of Swords looks like it’s going to be a piece of 
biological extrapolation. One of the lead characters, Anna Perez, is 
studying a possibly intelligent life form in the seas of an alien planet. 
We gain a strong sense of the landscape and ecology of an alien planet, 
and wc arc drawn into the question of whether the complex behavior 
of the organisms Anna calls pseudosiphonophores can be called true 
intelligence. Almost immediately, though, Anna is swept up into a 
story of intelligence gathering and military skulduggery, and the book 
looks as if it’s going to turn into space opera. Neither of these 
emphases goes away entirely, but both are ultimately wound into the 
primary narrative line, which is a most improbable comedy of manners . 

The importance of manners is signaled early on: first in the guise 
of diplomacy, as the human and hwarhath negotiators haggle over 
such details as the proper height of furniture, and then as a whole series 
of blunders, misinterpretations, and painful explanations. The primary 
explainer is Nicholas Sanders, former captive of the hwarhath, now 
more or less absorbed into the male culture and serving as translator 
for their diplomats. Nick’s role as mediator causes him to be seen by 
the hwarhath as a security' risk and by Earth’s military as a turncoat. His 
is a painful role that can be summed up in the Italian saying, traduttore, 
traditore ■ the translator is the traitor. 

Hwarhath and human mores equally come under scrutiny. Nick 
explains to Anna such odd facts about the hwarhath as their lack of 
swearwords, their disapproval of public eating, their discomfort at 
being stared in the eye, and their constant awareness of lines of kinship. 
For their part, human peculiarities include keeping too many secrets, 
living in tiny isolated family groups, and promiscuously mixing the 
sexes. All of these differences are viewed by officials on both sides as 
potentially damning, so much so that the hwarhath are seriously 
considering genocide as a solution to cultural difference. 

So where is the comedy? Everywhere. Every false assumption, 
every misunderstanding, is also a potential source of amusement. 
Nick, in his diary entries, sardonically dissects a number of gaffes, 
including his own. The unobtrusive narrator of Anna’s sections of the 
text refrains from making direct comments but lets juxtapositions 
flower into jokes. When Anna is first trying to figure out Nick’s role, 
for instance, she has a conversation with another scientist: 

She didn’t share Katya’s passion for intrigue, which Katya 
said she got from studying plants. “They are wonderfully 
complex and devious, a constant inspiration to me. Those 
who cannot run must find more interesting ways to survive.” 

All of which had nothing to do with the man who called 
himself Nicholas. (29) 

No, of course not. 

A comedy of manners must do more than set up ironies and 
clashing mores. Austen’s style of comedy calls for characters whose 
conversations demonstrate wit and perceptiveness while unwittingly 
revealing vulnerabilities and blind spots. Of Arnason’s characters, 
Nick is the wittiest and the most vulnerable. Many of the novel’s 
funniest lines fall flat when quoted: Their humor is dependent on 
immediate context and on our knowledge of the character who speaks 
them. When, for instance, Nick shows Anna a hologram of the planet 
of the pseudosiphonophores, he asks, 

“What did you call it?” 

“Reed 1935-C.” 

“That sings.” (29) 



And it is nearly impossible to explain why Nick’s line is so funny. It has 
to do with his aesthetic dandy-ism, with Anna’s single-minded pursuit 
of know-ledge, with human bureaucracy, with the dangerous position 
both Anna and Nick are in, and with the growing rapport 
between them. 

The most poignant pieces of dialogue are never spoken. They 
involve entries in Nick’s diary and annotations — which Nick will 
probably never see— by Ettin Gw-arha, the general who is Nick’s lover 
and protector. Talking about a hwarhath martial art, Nick writes, “I 
don’t like mirrors or moving slowly. But it’s a good discipline, and I 
guess I’m in favor of discipline.” Gwarha responds in a parenthetical 
note, “No. You endure it when you have to and avoid it when you can. 
You never take it in your arms” (255). We see here that Gw arha knows 
Nick better than Nick does, sees his flaw's, loves him anyway, but fears 
that in taking Nick into his ow-n arms he has offended the spirit of 
military discipline that is his other passion. 

No tw'O main characters sound alike in this novel. Even brief 
w-alk-ons have distinctive voices — especially the booming bass 
voices of the older hwarhath women we meet toward the end of the 
book. When Gwarha’s formidable aunts begin to speak their minds, 
we know that everything will come out right, because they have 
decided it should. 

For, as in any comedy of manners, the right ending is a marriage. 
In this case, it is not a marriage between individuals but between alien 
species. The entire book is a courtship between proud hwarhath and 
prejudiced humans (or perhaps it is the other way around). The two 
races need each other as much as they misunderstand one another, and 
it requires all of Anna’s good sense and Nick’s sensibility to bring the 
courtship to a satisfactory close. 

Slashing Heinlein 

An entirely different level of comedy in Ring stems from its 
rewriting of a couple of classic sf scenarios. One of these is the first- 
contact/alien-w'ar story. The first meeting of humans and aliens in the 
novel is a violent one. To Earth people, the hw-arhath are “the other, 
the unknowable, the people in ugly stubby faster-than-light vessels 
that came into our space and ran if our ships found them or fought and 
were destroyed” (23). Humans must figure out w-hy this alien race is 
attacking so mercilessly. They must find a key to the alien psychology 
and a defense against a seemingly unstoppable attack. This is the set- 
up for any number of classic stories, of which the touchstone is Robert 
A. Heinlein ’s Starship Troopers. 

The second story trope is the kid-in-space story, in which a young 
man leaves home and gets himself sw-ept up in galactic intrigues. Along 
the way, he finds a wise older man who serves as his mentor and an elite 
group of men in really cool uniforms. Ultimately he renounces family 
and even Mother Earth and transfers his loyalties to the space-going 
corps. This plot is a composite of several Heinlein titles, such as Have 
Spacesuit Will Travel , Space Cadet , and Betiveen Planets. It is also the 
life history of Nicholas Sanders. 

What Arnason does to these scenarios is to reproduce them 
lovingly, respectfully, and in such a way that they are turned on their 
heads. She slashes them. Slashers are fan writers who create stories of 
homosexual or other forbidden love between characters within 
established fictional universes. They pride themselves on drawing 
out implications that are already there: It the relationship between 
Captain Kirk and Science Officer Spock were not the emotional 
mainspring of the original Star Trek series, it would hardly be 
worthwhile or even possible to base sexual fantasies on it. The typical 
Heinlein story, which in many ways is the typical sf story of the 1940s 
and ’50s, calls attention to its own inventiveness and tight plotting 
while drawing attention away from the emotional yearning that 
underlies the color and intrigue. Arnason’s novel reveals the lines of 
emotional force as a dusting of iron filings reveals the patterns of 
attraction around a magnet. 

What does a Heinlein hero want? He wants to escape from one 
group and join another— that latter usually all male, often explicitly 
military. He wants to make his way into the innermost circles of this 
group, who comprise the secret leaders of society. He wants to gain an 
insider’s knowledge and the respect of the men who hold that 
knowledge. He wants to solve problems that conventional wisdom 
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would say are insoluble. He wants Dad to accept him, and he wants to 
get away from Mom. 

In Ring , Nick accomplishes all these goals by joining the 
hwarhath, the perfect Starship Troopers. They even dress the part. 
When Anna first sees the hwarhath delegates, she vaguely notices the 
uniforms they wear. She doesn’t pay close attention because these 
uniforms conform to human expectations of space-going soldiers. 
Only later do we find out that the uniforms arc costumes. 
Nick explains, 

I told the general that the humans might find it hard to take 
people wearing shorts seriously. So we had the Art Corps 
design space cadet uniforms. Very nicely done, I thought. I 
especially liked the high shiny black boots, though I can’t 
imagine what they would be for. You don’t ride horses in a 
space station, and you don’t do a hell of a lot of hiking. The 
snakebite problem is minimal. Maybe you use them to kick 
subordinates, while uttering guttural curses in an alien 
tongue. (139) 

The boots, of course, signify an exaggerated, even fetishized maleness. 
Therefore, even though they are a fib, they also tell a truth about the 
hwarhath men, whose society is a straightforward extrapolation from 
various human images and institutions of masculinity. The parody is 
even closer to fact now than it was in 1993 (just imagine yourself a 
decade ago saying “Governor Schwarzenegger”). All Arnason has 
added to the mix is overt sexuality, and even that shows up in 
hypermasculine earthly cultures — what is more macho than a 
leather bar? 

Perhaps because she gives her masculine society a sexual outlet, it 
doesn’t have to resort to outright violence, at least internally. 
Hwarhath male history is plenty violent, but at the time the novel takes 
place, much of this violence is symbolic, channeled into martial arts or 
competition for status. One more way she revises Heinlein is to have 
her Starship Troopers end up not on the battlefield but at the 
negotiating table. In a review' in Locus , Russell Letson describes 
Arnason’s version of the space-invader story as “chamber military sf, 
in which the action takes the form not of battles but of negotiations 
and conversations and arguments” (27). When Arnason slashes space 
opera, it comes out as chamber music of the liveliest sort. 

Like a good Star Trek slasher, Arnason demonstrates affection not 
only for her variation on the model but for the tradition itself. Like Nick, 
we find these alien space cadets appealing. They may be overly fond of 
conflict, but they — especially Ettin Gwarha — are honorable, generous, 
graceful, and capable of self-criticism. They are soldiers but they are also 
scientists. The hwarhath version of masculinity has room for generals 
and translators, technicians, and artists (this last being something 
Heinlein and the sf tradition he represents too often leave out). What it 
lacks is any place for sexual deviancy. Amid the hwarhath, we see only 
one real outsider: Nick’s friend Eh Matsehar, who is a misfit not because 
he is a playwright but because he is a closeted heterosexual. 

The Scottish Novel 

Eh Matsehar, Mats for short, is engaged in adapting a human play 
for hwarhath tastes. This is not an easy task, considering the centrality 
of male-female interactions in Earth’s dramatic tradition. Eventually 
he settles on Macbeth , because, as Mats explains: 

The heterosexuality is irrelevant. The woman — that 
wonderful and horrible woman! — can be turned into a 
mother or sister. Then the story is about ambition and 
violence, which are decent topics that will not disturb anyone 
in the audience. (157) 

Throughout the last third of the book, as tensions rise and the line 
between compromise and betrayal grows ever finer. Mats works on his 
play. As one might expect, parallels emerge between Shakespeare’s 
tragedy and the situation in the novel. Most obviously, Gwarha’s chief 
rival, Lugala Tsu, a thick-headed warrior w'ith an ambitious mother, 
stands in for Macbeth. He threatens to push the negotiations toward 
disaster not only for Gwarha and Nick but for the worlds they 
represent. Less obvious is the match-up between Gwarha himself and 
the Thane of Glamis. Gwarha, like Macbeth, is a leader on the rise. He 
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is advised by three distinctly witchy aunts. Honorable motives push 
him tow ard dishonorable acts, such as planting a listening device in 
Anna’s quarters. The further things go, the fewer options he has, and 
the more violent the remaining ones seem to be. And yet, as Mats says 
of Macbeth, “His courage is beyond question. He never gives up, even 
after he has reached the point of complete despair” (291). 

Shakespearean tragedy appeals to the hwarhath because they 
already have a similar tradition (within the men’s culture) of “hero 
plays.” Nick describes them: 

They are always about men who have to deal with a horrible 
ethical problem: a conflict between two kinds of honor, a 
conflict between two equal and opposing loyalties. . . . 
Impossible choices, which have to be made in a little over an 
hour. And most of the time you die at the end, no matter 
what kind of choice you made. (64) 

Yet there are other kinds of plays among the hwarhath, just as 
there are among humans. There are animal plays, performed in masks. 
The primary player in these is often a little scavenger called a tli , which 
“lives everywhere. It eats everything. There is no way to get rid of it. 
The People regard it with exasperation and respect” (275). The tli of 
animal plays is a mythic trickster. Nick compares it to Br’er Rabbit, but 
Arnason also reminds us of another human equivalent when Anna 
distracts herself playing a computer game based on the Chinese 
character of Monkey. As she plays, Anna figures how to cheat the 
game: “The real Monkey cheated whenever possible. She figured she 
could do the same” (185). 

But it is not Anna who is the chief trickster of the story. Nick has 
a bracelet, given him by Gwarha, with a jade carving in the shape of 
a tli. One of Gwarha’s rivals taunts Nick for being “The cheat, the 
animal who makes fools of the large and noble animals” (272). A 
trickster does not belong in a heroic story. How can we gasp and 
grieve at the fate of the noble hero when we glimpse over his shoulder 
a monkey — or Monkey — mimicking his moves for comic effect? 
How can we empathize with the hero who has no choices left, while 
Br’er Rabbit demonstrates precisely how one gets out of an 
impossible situation? Tricksters don’t accept the rules that lock tragic 
heroes into their fates. 

Nick figures out how to cheat fate. Gwarha is uneasy about the 
outcome: “I feel as if I’ve been tested like a hero in one of the old plays, 
and I failed. I could notlet Nicky be destroyed” (325). But at the same 
time, he admires Nick’s unheroic courage: “He never gives up. When 
you think he is retreating, he is only moving to a new position to rest 
or to find a new way to resist or attack” (304). Exposure to Nick has 
ruined Gwarha as a tragic hero. Even when caught in a seemingly 
insoluble dilemma, he considers neither suicide nor explosive violence 
as ways out. He has become what the hwarhath call rahaka: the man 
who does not choose death over dishonor. 

Ring of Swords shows how powerful genres can be. The scenarios 
we carry in our heads determine our behavior. Those who see 
themselves as heroes, whether tragic or triumphant, can justify any sort 
of behavior: lies, evasions, invasions, suspension of the rights of those 
they label enemies. Now, even more than in 1993, too many leaders 
around the world see themselves as heroes. We need more tricksters, 
translators, traitors like Nick to remind us how the hero’s story ends 
up and to show us unexpected ways out. At the end of the novel, Nick 
comments that a couple of dramatic deaths would look better in a play 
than the embarrassments and reconciliations that have actually 
come about: 

“But I can’t say that I’ve ever wanted to be in a tragedy. . . . 
Comedy is difficult, life is messy, and Gwarha and I are 
rahaka. So where does that leave us?” 

“With a mess,” said Anna. “That may or may not be 
funny, and with a lot of secrets that may well bite us in 
the ass.” (363) 

Anna is perfectly happy with the outcome. Neither hwarhath nor 
male, she has not bought into the tragic scenario. She is delighted with 
Mats’s interpretation of Macbeth : for all of the hero’s posturing, it is 
ultimately a play “about greed and bad manners” (333). But 
Macbeth’s tragic fall does have one happy outcome: it helps the 
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hwarhath recognize that our peculiar race may indeed be intelligent 
beings and not merely clever imitators. 

Macbeth, in Shakespeare’s rendition, is tripped up not only by 
ambition and greed, but also by insecurity about his manhood. Lady 
Macbeth, who knows which buttons to push, tells her husband that 
“When you durst do it, then you were a man,” but whenever he shows 
any sign of doubt or compassion, he becomes something less (I, vii, 
49). She herself wishes she might be unsexed, so 

that no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose nor keep peace between 

Th’ effect and it. (I, v, 43-45) 

No wonder Macbeth tells her that she should 

Bring forth men-children only; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

Nothing but males. (I, vii, 72-74) 

Lady Macbeth can be read as Macbeth’s own internalized sense 
of gender: the inner voice that tells him if he wants to be a real man, 
he has to kill the king, buy a Humvee, smoke Marlboros, invade Iraq! 
In Macbeth , the expulsion of the feminine from court and from the 
psyches of both Thane and Lady leads to disintegration and death. 
Once everything exhibiting non-masculine qualities, including Lady 
Macbeth, is banished or extinguished, there is nothing for Macbeth to 
do but kill or die. 

Here is where a good trickster is needed. One of the qualities of 
a trickster is gender ambiguity: Divine tricksters like Loki or Coyote 
not only change sex but even give birth. Tricksters bridge gaps, deny 
difference, and move freely through all conditions. And in doing so, 
they bring about change. 

The implication at the end of Ring of Swords is that life will not 
be the same, among humans or among the hwarhath. After Nick’s 
intervention, the rigid separation that separates the male defenders 
from the female hearth will start to break down. The Lady Macbeth- 
like Lugala Minti and her son fail in their efforts to halt these changes. 
Gwarha and his aunts, who are more open to change, are able to 
negotiate a solution that leaves nobody dead, though it also leaves 
everyone at least a little uncomfortable. In a tragedy, nobody has to 
face consequences, especially embarrassing ones. 

Ring of Swords is about genres as much as it is about genders: 
about science fiction as a metaphor for maturation, about tragedy as 
a scenario for defending one’s masculinity, about animal fables as 
vehicles for transforming society. Another way to put this is that it is 
a book about gender in much the same way Macbeth is about gender. 
Both play and novel reflect upon, rather than merely reflecting, the 
sexual divisions that simultaneously enable and restrict action. The 
tricky author of Ring of Swords, like her trickster hero, shows how such 
fundamental categories can dissolve in the wink of an eye, leaving us 
free to reinvent ourselves and our stories. 



Brian Attebery lives in Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Mark Rich 

Gleanings: Alchemy # 1 



The proofs of the first issue of Alchemy (Edgewood Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts), a new magazine of fantasy short fiction 
edited by Steve Pasechnick, have arrived. It lists six stories: “The Fall 
at Shanghai,” by Alex Irvine; “Lily, with Clouds,” by Theodora Goss; 
“Long Juju Man,” by Nnedi Okorafor-Mbachu; “There’ll Always Be 
Another Me,” by R. A. Lafferty; “Lightning,” by Carol Emshwiller; 
and the long “The Wall of Clouds,” by Sarah Monette. To put a dab 
of identifying paint on each one, Irvine’s employs Biblical characters 
in a literalist way, within a religious context, and in a partly twentieth- 
century setting; Goss’s is a portrait of a contemporary' character, in a 
language that seems prim and proper in a not-contemporary way; 
Okorafor-Mbachu’s is a folktale involving a trickster figure; Lafferty’s 
is a Lafferty; Emshwillcr’s follows the thoughts of a woman, perhaps 
struck by lightning, who loses the knowledge of who she is, and who 
others are; and Monctte’s is a haunted-house story. 

Monette begins her ghost story with a line from Edward Gorcy, 
a quotation not meant evocatively but as a signal of the Gorey tradition 
that follows. Familiarly so: The mysterious rest home, its strange and 
mannered guests, the oblivious staff, the deaths, the hauntings, and 
the gray, morbid mood all feel Goreyesque. The elements are drawn 
from some Gorey story involving a wall of clouds — either an actual 
story by Gorey, or a made-up one. 

This realization made it possible to enjoy reading it. In fact, after 
reading the first sentence, I flipped to the author’s note, impatient 
with the high -literary, faux-continental style, and I wondered who was 
foisting it on me. Monette, it turns out, lives, as I do, in the upper 
Midwest. Fortunately, I read the story and enjoyed it for what it turned 
out to be: a pastiche. A Midwestern writer can be forgiven for trying 
to evoke Gorey sense of that-other-world, simply because Gorey’s 
that-other-world is so charming. 

What this story decidedly is not, then, is briskly American, 
although a few American flavors seep in. What it is, I cannot quite 
decide, since its affectation of Gorey includes a slightly misused word 
or two. Even if these may be corrected from the proofs I read, it makes 
me think it is not quite a piece of devout literary submersion into style 
in the James fashion. My trouble with it may be that I am aware how 
much fantasy readers appreciate the pastiche and the literary 
evocation, the stylistic gryphon and the vocabularic manticore. I also 
know how pleasant it is as a writer to leave a black-suited crow’s 
footprints across a manuscript, inspired by an esteemed, dead artist 
who excelled at leaving black-suited crow’s footprints. Besides these 
two knowings, I feel twinges of unease at the ease with which American 
writers can discard upbringing and tradition, and can embrace “old 
world” style and emblems without a seeming second thought. 

Writers of fantasy are literary’ antiquarians — or often profess to be. 
Which reminds me that for much of its history American science fiction 
has been striking for being so American, and American fantasy for 
being so English. No one can really defend this generalization, not 
even I who think it, since the examples of rooted American fantasists 
Bradbury and Ellison spring to mind; yet the occasional story drags me 
back to that grossness. What makes the indulgence — in grossness — 
almost irresistible is having a new magazine full of fantasies, in which 
the newer, younger writers seem compelled to adopt cultivated, 
knowing voices, the sort of voices not usually heard in 
American speech. 

As gross generalizations will do, this one spurs further gross 
thoughts — such as: Do American fantasists need to grow older before 
they are comfortable with their own voices? Are American science 
fiction writers at an advantage because the main body of American 
science fiction calls on them to speak in an American voice? Are 
American fantasists at a disadvantage because of the fantasy genre’s 
emphasis on the medieval — an historical time period than which 
nothing could be more non-American? Corollary questions spring 
out, without end. 

The only two writers here unashamed, or unafraid, to engage in 
exuberant American expression, in this new magazine, are its oldest 
two writers, one of whose stories appears posthumously. For that latter 



story’s writer, R. A. Lafferty, exuberant is not too strong a word. For 
the other, Carol Emshwiller, it may be a bit strong. Even so, she is a 
writer comfortable with her own voice, which is unaffectedly American 
in tone and cadence. 

I reread Lafferty’s “There’ll Always Be Another Me,” in part, 
because I have learned to read Lafferty too lightly through the years. 
He was once prodigiously productive of stories; and when a point 
appeared at which the overall tone, feeling, and level of excitement in 
these stories started feeling the same from story to story, it became 
harder to give them the attention they deserved. Lafferty had a rock- 
skipping and hopscotching smartness to him — or at least his writing 
does, which may or may not be the same thing; and I suspect the wisest, 
or at least wisest -cracking, lines in his stories, set on the metal dish of 
the ancient scale on my desk, would outweigh the same from ninety- 
nine percent of other writers. To read Lafferty is like a summer trip to 
the shore, where you spend part of your time looking for 
shining stones. 

“There’ll Always Be Another Me” tells of a married couple who 
respond to back-of-magazine advertisements, the ones making 
extraordinary promises — “Open the Door to the Other You,” for 
instance — with the result that the man and woman get kicked out of 
their skins by those Other Themselves, and shaken off into a ghostly 
existence. After initial mental discomfort, they find their new situation 
is one to be played to their own advantage. The title of the story, had 
it been a tract handed out on a street corner, might have been “Inner 
Brilliance, and Why You Don’t Want It,” for the alter egos who have 
the gall to evict the likeable couple are stridently self-assertive, and full 
of ideas and, naturally, life. 

Otto and his loving wife Roxie, whose alter ego is the unloving 
wife winningly named Moxie, are the nice folk who unwittingly bring 
bad things down onto their own heads and who pull through, as Otto 
proclaims at the end, to “Pleasure and Profit and Limitless Power.” 

Once I began to notice atmospheric imagery in this magazine — 
Monette’s story “The Wall of Clouds” keeps referring to a wall of 
clouds, not too surprisingly, while in Theodora Goss’s “Lily, With 
Clouds,” clouds “move over Lily’s breasts” — Lafferty’s two lines 
describing Otto’s descent from single-self to shadow-being caught my 
eye: “The rest of the afternoon was only a vague cloud. Yes, he did feel 
that he was not all there.” While no more than a coincidental image, 
it does mark the point in the story where the Explained has gone 
irrevocably toward the Unexplained. Emshwiller’s amnesiac heroine, 
in the following story, similarly reaches a moment when she must make 
a decisive step into the new Unknown of her life, as a curtain of rain 
advances toward her. 

Lafferty’s story may remain at the level of a clever exercise: it starts 
with, “I’m of two minds whether or not I should send off this crooky 
stuff,” and ends with the crooky stuff having successfully severed the 
“two minds” and also delivering on its crooky promises. A certain, 
small power does intrude into Lafferty’s treatment of Roxie/Moxie, 
however, for all that she does not occupy center stage. To the story’s 
further credit is its brash, abrasive use of language, unabashedly 
American in its flavor from title to finish. Even if the lingo has some 
of the crinkly sound of yellowing paper — how often does “moxie” get 
used, any more? — the writing is far more lively than it is deadly — a 
hallmark of Lafferty’s LafFerties. 

Emshwiller’s is a quiet but not unboisterous story': not a lot 
happens, but a lot goes on. What happens is that a woman finds herself 
on a kitchen floor with no memory of herself or of others as people; 
she views a sleeping man, and is briefly embraced by him; she goes out 
into the night; and the storm forces her back into the house. More or 
less that. What goes on, however, is related through an interesting, 
lovely, sometimes funny reeling-out of thoughts of a person who has 
lost what we would regard as a most central power — that of knowing 
who we are — and who is able to feel around the margins of this new 
world, looking for some new power. She even thinks of it as power: she 
thinks she may be able to command the striking of lightning. 

Wrapped around this acquisition of power is poetry, as it 
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happens — the literature of poetry, of which she finds her mind is full, 
for all that it has been emptied of any previous knowledge of self- 
identity and other-identity. That atmospheric-cffect gateway to the 
unexplained, “lightning,” may be just the lightning itself, which has 
brought her to this state of twinned powerlcssness and power — a state 
in which she has become, alongside Otto and Roxie, a ghost of her 
former self, who, even so, can re-invade her former life. 

Or the “lightning” may be poetry. As readers, we all know how 
literary lightning can strike, and, by striking, transform. 

The strangeness of a religious figure appearing in a non- 
deconstructed way in a fantasy, in Irvine’s story, came as 
something of a surprise, to me — and I apologize for not coming up 
with a better word than “non-deconstructed.” It has to serve. 
While some jarring elements keep me from exerting myself over the 
story itself — for instance, in its first pages it offers the 
anachronism of an Englishman saying, “Yanks have ideas about 
bloody atomic power, cobalt reaction and whatnot, probably blow 
up the sodding world anyway,” at a moment prior to America’s 
entry into the War — the idea of a story using non-deconstructed 
Biblical characters, presented in a literalist manner even old- 
fashioned Biblical commentaries usually avoid, gives food 
for thought. 

One place fantasy will go that science fiction will not is the 
religious story — which raises an interesting problem. In a religious 
publication, or on religious TV, is the fiction fantasy? Or is it, as a 
friend said recently to me, in bringing up the issue of a TV series about 
intervention of a Christian God into an everyday life, just “nice”? In 
other words, is it simply part of the fabric of the religious print material, 



a reinforcement of “message” content? What the appearance of a 
religious story in a fantasy magazine suggests is that this is just another 
issue of provenance. If in a fantasy magazine, then fantasy; if in 
religious, then religious. 

By its nature, science fiction handles religious thematic materials 
only awkwardly: an endgame with the finality of “The Nine Billion 
Names of God” or the emphatically teleological Childhood’s End rings 
false to the mind trained in traditional, empirical thinking, for they 
give the reader a theatrical god-from-the-machine ending in a literal 
way: it is a magical invocation of the remarkable that rises out of 
materials that gave no foretaste or presentiment of the miraculous. 

The method of science fiction, if it may be called a method, is of 
violent deconstruction. Rather than starting with a seemingly rational 
picture and ending up with the miraculous, it begins with a seemingly 
miraculous picture and ends up with the rational. For the science- 
fiction reader, who responds to the presence of fictional logic in a 
story, a story that begins with a seemingly miraculous picture and then 
ends with the actually miraculous — or a seemingly rational picture that 
ends in the actually miraculous — does not say anything, even if it 
might be an emotional story, or a highly literate one, or one that 
impressively mounts historical reference for general view. 

The science-fictional point of view', to contrast with a fantasy- 
oriented point of view, might be this: Tell me something. 

The fantasy- oriented point of view might then be this: 
Reveal something. 

Clearly an interesting magazine. I hope the other writers in the 
issue will forgive me ending where I do. £&>- 



Mark Rich lives in Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 



The Ogre’s Wife: Fairy Tales for Grownups by Richard Parks 

Ames, Iowa: Obscura Press, 2002; $18.95 tpb; 280 pages 

reviewed by Terry McGarry 



Discovering Richard Parks’s fiction is like discovering a wise Zen 
master pumping gas at a service station or a weathered swami slinging 
burgers at your favorite corner diner: transcendence in the midst of the 
ordinary', right where it ought to be. In Parks’s work, profound truths 
are tucked between the quirky and the quotidian, folded with the 
complex simplicity of origami. 

His stories have appeared in an enviable assortment of genre 
publications, and he ranges with ease through the subgenres. A variety of 
his work is represented in this Obscura Press collection, which comprises 
fifteen stories, all but one originally published over the last seven years in 
such magazines as Asimov’s , Realms of Fantasy, Science Fiction Age, and 
Weird Tales and such anthologies as Not of Woman Born. 

Parks’s fiction, while often deceptively simple, is a study in 
contrasts. That’s appropriate, because so is the human heart. And so 
is Parks: In the introduction, Parke Godwin describes “a taciturn kid 
from Mississippi w'ho mumbled diffidently over the phone, looked like 
a good ol’ boy fullback from Dogpatch, and wrote like a prophet” — 
Parks as he first met him, twenty-five years ago. And back then he was 
just getting started. 

It’s what Parks does w'ith the elusive space between contrasting 
elements that marks him as such a fine writer. Parks’s narrative hand 
reaches through the interstices of mythic and mimetic, between the 
inebriating mist of enchantment and the rocky scree of cynicism, down 
into a deep still place as familiar as it is alien. When the hand comes up, 
it’s the reader’s own heart displayed on the palm. 

Fairy tales are clearly a focal point of this collection, given its 
subtitle, and the titular “Ogre’s Wife” will appeal to those who want 
their fairy' tales to have a fresh perspective and maybe a twist but still 
feel like the Grimm stories they love. The moving “Beauty of Things 
Unseen” and the entertaining “My Lord Teaser” (sort of Le Morte 
d : Arthur meets the Sidhe) carry the faerie bite of the Celtic, but 
elsewhere Parks draws as fully and strongly from the Japanese (“The 
God of Children,” “A Place to Begin”), the Norse/Teutonic (“The 
Trickster’s Wife”), the Greek (“Doing Time in the Wild Hunt”), the 
Judeo-Christian (“Judgment Day”), and the Chinese (“Golden Bell, 
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Seven, and the Marquis of Zen”). 

He explores the collective unconscious through one cultural 
entry point after another, and then he creates a few of his own, as in 
“Take a Long Step,” which opens, “The Walker had been a god once. 
He would soon be one again, these things tending to be cyclical. He 
was already hearing voices. Not the average, everyday kill-strangcrs- 
for-no-good-reason voices. Real voices. Real people.” Real voices and 
real people are exactly what we get in Parks’s work, along with gods 
and tricksters, kami and sidhe, ghosts and genetic reconstructions. 

Perhaps more unusual, Parks has a particular knack for original 
allegory — stories specific to his own imagination that resonate with 
the universality of myth. I’d love to hear Stith Thompson or Joseph 
Campbell’s take on the sly creation tale “How Konti Scrounged the 
World,” in which an ostensibly insignificant godling sets out to create 
a world with nothing more than an old cast-off sack he found and a 
talent for bartering with the greater gods for surplus elements. His 
collection and his exchange of bits of earth and cloud and greenness 
cross-pollinates the other gods’ worlds, and as the effects multiply 
we’re left with a refreshing sense of life as a synergistic blend of self and 
other — what we start out with, what we acquire from those around us, 
and what we give in return. 

Parks also blends mythic motifs into startlingly effective modern 
short stories, as in “Doing Time in the Wild Hunt,” a quiet but potent 
portrait of marriage as a primal forest of fear and desire. 

“Doing Time in the Wild Hunt” is original to this collection, 
and it happens to include this exchange, between a human named 
Ray and an “odd arrangement of leaves and twigs that might have 
been a face, except it looked just like Ray and there was nothing 
served admitting that”: 

“Are you the Green Man?” 

“Your mother read you fairy tales.” It sounded like an 
accusation. “Bad influence, those. They feed the 
imagination with all sorts of nonsense. They make you do 
strange things.” 




“Like?” 

“Like leave everything you know to chase everything 
you do not. Or is there some other reason you’re here?” 

Those words sum up, all by their metafictional selves, the beauty and 
terror — and self-examination, on the part of both readers and 
characters — Parks’s brand of fiction engenders. When you sit down to 
read a Parks story, you can’t be sure what to expect, even when it 
appears in a heavily genre-targeted venue. Published together, his 
works invite us on an enchanted hunt through an eclectic, 
unorthodox forest. 

Straightforward contemporary fantasy isn’t given short shrift, 
however (“Borrowed Lives” is a magical short piece in which an old 
snapshot purchased at a flea market prompts more than musing on the 
road not taken), and neither is science fiction (“Doppels” is an 
absorbing piece about identity, virtual reality, corporate politics in the 
entertainment industry, and media icons talcing on a life of their own). 
And then there’s a combination: the Eli Mothersbaugh stories 
(“Wrecks,” “The God of Children,” “A Respectful Silence”), which 



apply sfnal technology to the classic ghost story ,with powerful results. 
Parks gives excellent ghost, and he doesn’t neglect the most appealing 
aspects of ghost stories: mystery (what past event caused this 
haunting?) and characterization (identifying and solving the personal 
grievances of haunts and the people affected by them). It’s not 
surprising that the Eli Mothersbaugh stories have their own fan 
following. With everyone else, I clamor for more. 

The only authors I can offer in comparison are other authors 
who defy comparison: Jonathan Carroll (also mentioned in 
Godwin’s introduction), Michael Bishop, James Blaylock, Andy 
Duncan, Graham Joyce. Parks’s work is as proficient and poignant, 
as witty and wondrous, but in its own inimitable way — profound and 
conversational, innocent and wise, mannered and informal, naive 
and cunning, everyday and eternal. He’s a remarkable writer with a 
unique sensibility. It’s about time that was showcased in a fine 
collection like this.^>- 



Terry McGarry lives in Lon# Beach, New York. 



The Golden Transcendence by John C. Wright 

New York: Tor Books, 2003; $25.95 he; 384 pages 

reviewed by Paul Kincaid 



Space opera is that offshoot of science fiction that comes closest 
to pure heroic fantasy, and nobody notices. Tactfully we look away, as 
if slightly embarrassed, from the quest format, the hierarchical social 
structure, the pseudo-medieval titles, the magical sleight of hand. We 
remember Arthur C. Clarke’s dictum — any sufficiently advanced 
technology is indistinguishable from magic — but we laugh and shrug 
and try not to think about what that actually means. Then we tell a 
story of wild adventure that is set amid the pristine stars, not on a dirty 
medieval world; that features big engines not supernatural beasts; that 
is peopled by mad scientists or rogue supercomputers rather than black 
magicians; and we kid ourselves that this is the true quill, sf as it was 
alw ays meant to be. 

John C. Wright, in the trilogy that concludes with The Golden 
Transcendence , has written an out-and-out fantasy full of cloaks of 
invisibility and magical armor and metamorphoses and brave young 
heroes on a quest to achieve their birthright and evil wizards. But he 
gives most of these scientific-sounding names so it’s science fiction, 
okay? He even loads the story up with mythical resonances, like any 
fantasy aiming for a bit of credibility. Our hero, for instance, is 
Phaeton, the charioteer of the sun; his marvelous ship is the Phoenix 
Exultant , named for the fabulous bird that was reborn in fire. And 
in those two names alone we have practically the whole of the plot 
of this novel. 

But let us not get ahead of ourselves. We begin this concluding 
volume with a dead Phaeton being painfully resurrected — a phoenix 
himself, or so it seems — and in the moment of resurrection he learns 
that his precious ship is about to be invaded. What follows — 
occupying the first five chapters, roughly one third of the book — is 
the story of that invasion, which comes down to a straight duel 
between Phaeton and the entity who personifies the invasion force. 
With the ship accelerating at an incredibly high rate, the two 
antagonists are immobilized by gravity. This scene irresistibly 
reminds me of the duel between the two magicians in Roger 
Corman’s creaky old horror film, The Raven , each side casting spells 
at the other, though in this instance the spells take the form of 
computer viruses and disinformation. Wright uses the duel to 
provide a lot of background information. We learn, for instance, all 
about the post-human civilization that was established in Cygnus-X 
during the era of the Fifth Mental Structure (a homage to Olaf 
Stapledon?) and which has developed differently from the Golden 
Oecumene (take a bow, Ursula K. Le Guin) that has developed in our 
own solar system. At times, this Second Oecumene (a nod to Isaac 
Asimov?) is the blackest villain; at other times it is the secret haunt of 
the good guys. Eventually Wright settles for them being the bad guys, 
and our superhero proves impervious to all the weapons thrown at 
him. The invader is quashed, at which point it is revealed that Phaeton 
is not Phaeton but the Golden Oecumene’s one and only soldier. 



Atkins (presumably named for the archetypal British soldier, Tommy 
Atkins — “the names, the names,” as Mr. Kurtz might have cried). 

This whole battle, by the way, all five chapters of it, has taken 
minutes at the most. This dichotomy between the elapsed time of what 
is happening and the time taken to tell of it illustrates a problem with 
Wright’s book. We have, in contemporary space opera, become used 
to objects of immense size and to huge events that take ever smaller 
measures of time; this, after all, is the magic of how we imagine the 
distant future to be. But though Wright can manage the grandeur 
necessary for us to experience the sheer scale of what he describes, he 
simply cannot manage the pace that would give us any clue to the speed 
of events. In fact, the faster things happen, the slower his narrative 
becomes. This isn’t helped by his insistence on repeating everything 
three times, on telling us the same things over again in slightly different 
language or from a marginally different perspective, on hammering 
home the obvious by sheer persistent repetition. One can’t help feeling 
that if he had pared his work down to a single iteration of what needed 
to be said, this might have been a mind-blowing visionary novel rather 
than an otiose trilogy. 

And if pace lets Wright’s work down, dialogue defeats him totally. 
I would not need the fingers of one hand to count the instances of what 
might pass for normal conversation between characters in this book. 
Rather, the characters take turns to make speeches at each other, often 
on topics or heading off in directions that bear no relationship to the 
speech just directed at them. In other words, nobody appears to listen 
to anybody else, nobody appears to act upon anything they are told, 
and nobody appears to interact with anybody else. Given that the 
speeches are composed in equal measure of bombast and babble, the 
air of inhuman sterility that hangs about this work is dense 
and suffocating. 

What is done poorly, in other words, is people; what is done 
well, on the other hand, is things. Wright loads his book with 
spectacle: the vastness of the Phoenix Exultant , the characters 
shifting between forms, the chill grandeur of Second Oecumene 
bodies sent to orbit a black hole as a form of suspended animation. 
And the grandest spectacle of all is the drama at the heart of the 
second half of this novel, for Phaeton discovers that the enemy has 
a ship within our sun. The solar charioteer, armed only with a brief 
bit of computer code, must ride his firebird into the heart of the 
sun to do battle. The climactic battle ends up as an over- wordy 
debate during which the antagonists don’t actually move — Wright 
has an unerring ability to reduce the fieriest confrontation to 
inertia — but what happens around this stultification is 
breathtaking. If only Wright could tell a story equal to his vision, 
this would have been a mindblowing piece of work. 



Paul Kincaid lives in Folkestone, Kent, England. 
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Jeff VanderMeer 

An Age of Myth and Miracles 



Believe me, pards, we’re living in an age of myths and miracles. 

— Michael Moorcock, King of the City 

(The following was written as the afterword to a new edition of 
Moorcock’s Wizardry & Wild Romance [Austin: Monkey Brain 
Books, 2003].) 

If you’ve read Wizardry & Wild Romance before turning to this 
afterword, you will have already recognized the book’s many virtues. 
Primary among these, Moorcock, more than most waiters I know', 
achieves a balance between heart and head. In Wizardry, Moorcock’s 
passion is matched by a good humor (including barbs that are 
somehow' generous enough to make the point without being 
sarcastic), and the examples and analysis to back up his assertions. His 
passion becomes our passion, so that even when (or if) w r e disagree 
with his conclusions or his slant on a particular author or book, it is 
difficult not to agree while reading his words on the page. 

The passion draws you in, but it is the evidence Moorcock 
presents that forces you to consider his position. When he calls 
Lovecraft an “inadequate describer of the indescribable,” it’s both 
funny and true, his position shored up through use of well-chosen 
excerpts. 'When he points out that Fritz Leibcr’s Gray Mouser stories 
are superior to comparable material by L. Sprague De Camp, among 
others, you immediately understand why, because Moorcock has 
grounded his discussion in analysis of their predecessors. 

Moorcock is also not afraid to take on sacred cows. Not having 
revisited Winnie the Pooh or The Narnia Chronicles for quite some 
time, I was struck by how much I agreed with Moorcock on their 
inadequacies — in part because careful excerpts from both series make 
deficiencies glaringly obvious, in part because Moorcock provides 
alternatives (like Susan Cooper’s The Dark Is Rising series) that seem 
infinitely more interesting to me as an adult. 

Moorcock’s unique juxtapositions and reappraisals of writers 
seem crisp, reasonable, and well-argued, while his theories on epic 
fantasy arc unusually insightful. Moorcock’s ruminations on the 
importance of setting to fantasy — the way in w'hich setting becomes 
a kind of character — has a usefulness to more than just the reader of 
fantasy. Writers who include fantastical elements in their work, or 
hope to rise above genre tropes, would be well-advised to read and 
re-read that section. 

One of the statements in Wizardry & Wild Romance that most 
resonates with me is: 

Their work may be judged not by normal criteria but by the 
“pow'er” of their imagery and by what extent their writing 
evokes that “pow'er,” whether they are trying to convey 
“wildness,” “strangeness” or “charm”; whether, like 
Melville, Ballard, Juenger, Patrick White, or Alejo 
Carpentier, they transform their images into intense 
personal metaphors. 

Too often, reviewers, writers, and readers fail to understand the vital 
link between resonant imagery' and characterization, the way in which 
the landscape is not just a reflection of the writer’s concerns, but also 
those of the main character. Further, the (understandable) emphasis 
on characterization that typifies modern fiction sometimes robs us of 
the ability to fully appreciate the other virtues of a story' or novel. 

I also find Moorcock’s comments on the use of humor instructive 
and important, particularly: 

Comedy, like fantasy, is often at its best when making the 
greatest possible exaggerations whereas tragedy usually 
becomes bathetic when it exaggerates. Obviously there is a 
vast difference between, say, Lewis Carroll and Richard 
Garnett but the thing that all writers of comedy have in 
common is a fascination with grotesque and unlikely 
juxtapositions of images, characters and events: the core of 

most humor, from Hal Roach to Nabokov Jokes are not 

Comedy and stories which contain jokes are not comic 
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stories. The art of ironic comedy is the highest art of all in 
fiction and drama but it is by no means the most popular art. 

Although Moorcock has always known this to be true, it is a truth that 
many popular writers today, even those already into their early thirties, 
may not recognize until too late. Beyond “irony,” “unlikely 
juxtapositions,” and “exaggerations,” humor, or comedy, especially 
of the black variety, allows the true seriousness of a story' or novel to 
strike home. To be without this element is, in a sense, to be a body 
without a vital organ. 

Each of you will have your favorite sections of this book, sections 
that speak to you personally. However, although the sections on 
landscape/imagery and humor spoke on an intimate level to me, it 
is difficult for me to select one essay over another, because of the two 
separate but equally compelling ways in which they acted upon me. 
In the first case, some essays brought me know ledge and insight I 
lacked before. In the second case, Moorcock clarified and brought 
into focus thoughts and ideas I had had before reading Wizardry & 
Wild Romance. To be both validated and taught by a book is a 
wonderful experience. 

Still, I did have two regrets after reading this book. First, that 
Moorcock’s skillful depictions of and excerpts from some of my 
favorite books brought back a kind of nostalgia for a mythic age of First 
Reading now long past . . . and thus the regret that some books are 
forever lost to me because of the vagaries of time and experience. 

Second, and more important, I regret that Moorcock’s writing of 
Wizardry & Wild Romance precluded him from using some of his own 
w'ork as exemplar}' of the best of epic fantasy or fantasy in general. (It 
might not have stopped another author, but modesty is among 
Moorcock’s many virtues.) 

As a result, and through no fault of Moorcock’s own, Wizardry 
& Wild Romance is, by definition, incomplete. Moorcock’s presence 
permeates it at a sub-atomic level, yet he is not allowed to take up his 
proper place in its hierarchy. 

The world certainly does not suffer from a lack of writings about 
Moorcock’s work, and an afterword cannot hope to compete with 
such works. However, it is worth reminding ourselves just how 
pervasive, how ubiquitous. Moorcock’s presence has been for more 
than forty years. (That veiy quality — of dependability' and excellence 
over a long career — creates a sense of familiarity too close to taking 
him for granted.) 

Whether as editor for New Worlds , as champion of the New Wave, 
or as a writer who benefited from the influence of both the grittiest 
pulps and the loftiest canonical literature, Moorcock has consistently 
demonstrated a talent equal to his ferocious ambition. This talent has 
taken so many forms that it seems there must surely be several 
Moorcocks, not just one. It is difficult, perhaps, to reconcile the writer 
of the Elric stories with the writer of Mother London (until you 
recognize the primacy of the individual over systems that has been the 
one constant in all of Moorcock’s fiction), and yet both are exemplary 
of their type. From the sublime, complex Gloriana to the brilliant, 
funny Dancers atthe End of Time series, to the audacious, controversial 
Colonel Pyat books, Moorcock has never shied away from a constant 
exploration of genres — usually by exploding or subverting them (or by 
w'riting outside of genre altogether). 

As Angela Carter famously wrote in the Guardian , in her review 
of Mother London : 

Posterity will certainly give him that due place in the English 
Literature of the late twentieth century which his more 
anemic contemporary’ begrudges; indeed, he is so prolific 
that it will probably look as if he has written most of it 
anyway. 

As to the question of influence, this book itself is evidence of that 
influence. Since its original publication in the 1980s, Wizardry & 
Wild Romance has long been cited by critics, readers, and writers as an 
important text. It has been taught in universities, referenced in several 




critical studies, and been appreciated by those general readers for 
whom it provides a compass, or map, into epic fantasy. 

It is also no coincidence that appreciations of Moorcock on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday came from such diverse sources as 
Peter Ackroyd, Brian Aldiss, Jonathan Carroll, David Britton, Andrew 
Dworkin, William Gibson, and Iain Sinclair. Carroll’s appraisal of 
Moorcock represents a common sentiment among many from his 
generation: “If there were a Mount Rushmore for writers, he’d be on 
it. I would kill to have written some of the books he’s written.” 
Promising younger writers also continue to be influenced by 
Moorcock, including K. J. Bishop, China Mieville, and Rhys Hughes. 
Hughes, in particular, points to Moorcock’s protean talent as to why 
the man has been so influential, and says it in a way I can’t better: 

I guess the most important things I admire about his work 
are its broad scale, vast range, technical invention, its 
generosity, its refusal to market or expound a political or 
religious system, its rare willingness to accept humans as 
they are (saturated with contradictions and paradoxes), its 



love of life as it is, coupled with a blistering social and 
philosophical conscience, its energy and drive, its wit and 
color and richness. 

But perhaps the observation most relevant to Wizardry & Wild 
Romance occurs in Supernatural Fiction Writers: Contemporary 
Fantasy & Horror , edited by Richard Bleiler: “While many of his 
contemporaries seem intent on narrowing down the outside world to 
fit their opinions and desires, [Moorcock] prefers to expand himself in 
an attempt to fill the world.” 

Wizardry &■ Wild Romance represents one of Moorcock’s 
expeditions to expand the world, and readers’ understanding of it. As 
with all of Moorcock’s efforts, it is an act of generosity. Wizardry 
rewards, as they say, repeated re-reading. Monkey Brain Books should 
be commended for bringing it back into print. And you should acquire 
enough copies to send to anyone you know who cares about fantasy, 
epic or otherwise. 0>- 



JeffVanderMeer lives in Tallahassee, Florida. 



Two Views: The ThackeryT. Lambshead Pocket Guide 
to Eccentric & Discredited Diseases, 83rd Edition , 
edited by Jeff VanderMeer and Mark Roberts 

San Francisco and Portland: Night Shade Books, 2003; $24.00 he; xxii+286 pages 



reviewed by Graham Sleight 

The premise of this book is simple: we live in a sick, sick world, and 
that needs to be celebrated. The Guide is an unparalleled compendium 
of data on diseases and conditions whose existence has been ruthlessly 
suppressed from the canons of medical orthodoxy. On the other hand, 
in fact, it’s not: it’s an anthology of around seventy short-short stories 
(mostly 3-5 pages) by writers such as Neil Gaiman, China Mieville, 
Alan Moore, Michael Moorcock, Rachael Pollack, and Gahan Wilson, 
each describing a fictitious rare disease. In addition, there’s a good deal 
of quasi-scholarly apparatus chronicling the pre-history of the Guide 
and its eponymous founder. 

As a sample of the Guide’s flavor, take Eliot Fintushel’s entry on 
“Chronic Zygotic Dermis Disorder.” The symptoms are simply stated: 

All bodily tissues, including muscle, adipose, ligament, etc., 
are enveloped as if shrink-wrapped, by a single membrane. 

This membrane, commonly called “the skin,” varies in hue 
from a light sienna to burnt umber or sepia, often extrudes 
thickets of filament, dark or light, and exhibits the ability to 
reseal portions of the victim that may have become exposed 
due to insult or eruption. (30) 

There follows a deadpan account of a Siberian whaler discovered 
on an ice floe wrestling his own skin to death, a series of hypotheses 
about the alien parasites responsible for skin parasitism (including 
guesses about the disease’s mythic encoding in the widespread 
legends of primordial nakedness), and an extremely silly proposed 
treatment. (Parenthetically, I’d note that Fintushel’s core notion 
recalls David Langford and John Grant’s parody horror novel Guts!, 
whose premise is that humanity has lived in symbiosis with the aliens 
that comprise its intestines for many centuries until the irritable 
bowels rebel and decide to start killing everyone. Guts! becomes a 
profoundly searching and moving examination of the aesthetic 
complications of horror, or not.) 

Anyhow, Fintushel’s entry demonstrates clearly the methods of 
many of the book’s contributors: an outlandish and unbelievable 
disease, described from precisely located accounts set in obscure 
historical niches, and with treatment options which often make the 
disease look positively appealing. There’s no denying that the Guide 
is enormous fun to read, in the same way that tracing the inventiveness 
of a Heath Robinson contraption is. It’s not a book to read at 
mealtimes, during periods of convalescence, or while conducting 
major thoracic surgery. There are, of course, no plot, no resolution, 
and no characters to speak of throughout — even Dr Lambshead, 



described in a mosaic of mini-portraits by contributors, is a cipher for 
more of the same historical game playing. 

A few of the entries push the form a little further, and to darker 
effect, especially when they play self- referential games. For instance, 
John Coulthart’s “Printer’s Evil” postulates a pathogenic slime mold 
whose natural habitat is paper, and which manifests itself by corrupting 
marks on the paper and thus rewriting the text. (Perhaps that’s where 
typos come from? ) The text of Coulthart’s entry shows every signs of 
being infected with Printer’s Evil, and so the reader will inevitably have 
contracted it and be heading for painful death. Similarly, Neil 
Gaiman’s “Diseasemaker’s Croup” and David Langford’s “Logrolling 
Ephesus” ingeniously pull themselves inside out. 

It should be noted that John Coulthart is also the Guide's 
designer, and that even in my proof copy— flagged in several places as 
being incomplete — there are more flashes of wit in the design than I’ve 
seen for ages. As examples, there are perfectly chosen illustrations for 
each disease, seemingly borrowed from medical texts and somewhat 
doctored [sic]. Those for Diseasemaker’s Croup (46) and Logopetria 
(106) are particularly fine. There are also a number of illustrations in 
the book’s final section, on the Guide’s prehistory, of which the 
facsimile title pages of previous editions are a particular joy. The title 
page of the 1953 Chatto edition (230) gloriously pastiches ’50s 
paternalist pen-and-ink illustration. 

Other highlights include Cory Doctorow’s “Pathological 
Instrumentation Disorder,” a salutary fable about the dangers of 
having too many gadgets on one’s person: “The patient’s serotonin 
levels were normalized through quick trepanning, and he entered into 
a course of group therapy in the newly installed microgravity chill- 
rooms” (128). There is also a parallel Spanish/English text of “The 
Malady of Ghostly Cities,” ostensibly from The Pocket Guide to 
Metaphysical Diseases, edited by Lambshead’s long-time collaborator 
(of course) Jorge Luis Borges. 

So the Guide is a set of miniature fantasies of history, and a book 
composed of other (fictitious) books, an intellectual game played by 
one and all in good fun. Taken on this level, it’s difficult to fault it. A 
couple of broader points might be made, however. The first is about 
where this book comes from. Many of the writers here (VanderMeer, 
Mieville, Gaiman, Jeffrey Ford, Michael Cisco) are associated with 
slipstream, or New Weird, or interstitial fiction — whichever of the 
distinct but overlapping labels you prefer. Other contributors are 
writing similar material but are less well known. It’s not an outrageous 
claim to suggest that this is an anthology which can be seen as the 
product of an affinity group, a bunch of friends. There’s nothing 
wrong with that, and plenty of good anthologies have come from such 
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groupings. But, particularly given the extensive promotional 
roadshow of signings and panels accompanying its publication, one 
can also see the book as a piece of advocacy — both of the writers it 
contains (as any anthology \s ill be) and of a particular kind of writing. 
Of course, it’d be absurd to claim that this is the New Weird 
Mirrorshades , but there is an interesting sense of shared agenda 
among the pieces, of which (for instance) the frequent Borges 
references are a symptom. 

The second point is about medicine. All the riffs which the Guide 
makes such play with have as their root the idea that medicine is 
actually not very good at handling disease. The “Reluctant 
Introduction” signed by Lambshead at the front of the book 
concludes with these guiding words: 

6. Pills are useless. 

7. Doctors are useless. 

8. Medical guides arc useless, (xviii) 

Now, in a sense, this isn’t surprising. Positive portrayals of 
medicine in sf or horror — Sector General apart — are pretty rare. 
Indeed, both genres frequently mine a strand of fear about what gets 
done to our bodies in the name of science and cure. But the scope and 
power of medicine has expanded so much in the last century or two 
that to read a set of fabulations about its limitations is to encounter a 
kind of reprimand, like a book of geography asserting that there are six 
continents we didn’t know about until last Tuesday. 

I deliberately used the word “celebrated” at the start of this 
review, and that reflects my one ambivalence about the Guide. It’s 
clear that this project was a lot of fun to work on for all concerned. 
My only reservation is, simply, whether disease is something to make 
jokes about. More than most judgments about books, this is going 
to be down to personal taste. Some people who’ve experienced 
serious disease feel able to make light of it, and some don’t. 
(Doctors — some of them — tell more disease jokes than anyone else, 
but that may just be because the material’s close at hand.) My 
personal bad-taste meter flickered only a couple of times when 
reading the Guide , as when we’re told that the Biafra famine “had 
nothing to do with food shortage. The problem was a psychoactivc 
weed pollen that introduced an uncontrollable fear of eating” (280). 
Is it being a killjoy to say that while this book jokes about fake 
diseases, there are plenty of real ones out there, which we don’t know 
enough about, killing people? I’m not sure. But this book certainly 
holds a lot of sick joy. 



Graham Sleight lives in London, UK. 

reviewed by David V. Griffin 

“I want to make your flesh creep,” said Joe the Fat Boy in 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. So, too, do Jeff VanderMeer and Mark 
Roberts, at least to judge from their joint editing project, The Thackery 
T. Lambshead Pocket Guide to Eccentric & Discredited Diseases. Joe had 
nothing more to relay than a harmless account of a stolen kiss: 
VanderMeer and Roberts and their sixty-odd contributors (Neil 
Gaiman, Michael Moorcock, Shelley Jackson, and Alan Moore among 
them) come bearing considerably more gruesome tidings. 

A meta-medical guide of overt dubiousness, Lambshead 
chronicles the discover)' and treatment of a veritable pandemonium of 
plague, with complaints ranging from Ballistic Organ Syndrome to 
Zzchokke’s Chancres. Included are a series of “reminiscences” from 
doctors who had at some point met or worked with the eponymous 
Dr. Lambshead and a selection of entries from past editions of the 
journal, which has a history as colorful as any of the nasty rashes that 
crop up in its pages. 

While the book references Jorge Luis Borges several times, 
naming that author as the translator of the Spanish edition of the 
guide, “Lambshead” seems a bit closer to an antic riff on Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses crossed with H. P. Lovecraft (particularly the fictional 
Necronomicron but also such stories as The Strange Case of Charles 
Dexter Ward , “The Thing on the Doorstep,” and perhaps At the 
Mountains of Madness, in which a group of Antarctic- bound scientists 
encounter a strange frozen city infested by a kind of sentient cancer). 
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The proto-Surrealist painters Fuseli and Guiseppe Arcimboldo, the 
Lewis Carroll of Sylvie and Bruno (a work rife with bizarre inventions 
and paradoxical scientific theorems), and Edward Lear all make their 
presence known to some degree. 

So do a lot of trashy apocalyptic pop films such as George 
Romero’s The Crazies and the medical scenes in Dario Argento’s 
Creepers ; John Carpenter’s version of The Thing, w'here the titular 
creature exists as a cellular virus; Clive Barker’s work, to the extent that 
his absence from these pages is felt; TheX-Files; and comic books such 
as The X-Men and, of course. Swamp Thing. 

It’s the pop approach that gives Lambshead much of its 
unexpected punch. This is a very gory book, with a body count higher 
than a Bava film. Bodily organs catapult out of chest cavities and 
corpses crumble to shining dust; cures are at best nonexistent, and 
more frequently even more unpleasant than the diseases they quell. 
Certain symptoms suggest affection on the part of contributors for 
David Cronenberg’s truly hideous Videodrome. But on the whole the 
book shares the manic stoicism of the severed limbs in a Monty Python 
film, dipping occasionally into a rather lugubrious whimsy. 

Alan Moore’s “Fuseli’s Disease,” an account of a disorder that is 
passed on by sleepers who only exhibit symptoms in their dreams, is 
as strikingly funny as it is inventive. So is Stephan Chapman’s “Motile 
Snarcoma,” a tip of the hat to Carroll’s “The Hunting of the Snark,” 
which then veers towards Lear in its satire of medical jargon ( “Be aware 
that mumblision of the cocapsular endosucrament can eventuate in 
slethonular blucoposis”) while echoing the original meaning of the 
term hysteria. And Chapman’s story of a boneless leper beatified for his 
slapstick miracles shows a sprightly morbidity. But too often entries 
intended as comedy-of-horrors simply come across as sadistic or 
unthinking. Surely there is not one jot of meaningful satire in the ugly 
thought that the famine in Biafra was caused by a virus that induced 
a fear of eating in the populace. 

The book is at its not-infrequent best when it is at its most serious, 
and the diseases that suggest dreams or metaphors made (afflicted) 
flesh are those convince. So Jeffrey Ford’s “Figurative Synesthesia” is 
clearly as much a complaint of loneliness and depression as anything 
else, with its hapless victim in thrall to a vision of an alternate, 
successful self. Nathan Ballangrad’s beautiful “Malady of Ghostly 
Cities” is a touching rumination on locked-away hopes and unrealized 
alternate lives that might not have seemed out of place among the 
short works of Italo Calvino. Shelley Jackson’s impressionistic “The 
Putti” (previously published in Conjunctions, Bard College’s literary 
magazine) is a convincing dive into drug lingo — the other side of 
medical jargon’s coin. Editor YanderMeer’s own contribution, “Tian 
Shan-Gobi Assimilation,” is overlong and extravagantly violent to 
near self-satire, but provides both a series of memorably shuddery 
images and a strong aftertaste of the witnesses’ shock. 

But it is in the sketches provided by contributors of their various 
encounters with Dr. Lambshead that the book appears to break out into 
something other than a shared-world trope. As described by Michael 
Cisco, Jeffrey Thomas, Eric Schaller, and Rachael Pollack, among 
others, the doctor is revealed by turns as savage, ludicrous, near 
omnipotent, and pathologically insane. Despite the jocular tone of 
many of these pieces, an unexpected note of awe is sounded, particularly 
in Cisco’s stark, sad account of a dying young pregnant woman. 

In the end, the reminiscences take on a shadowy import redolent 
less of literary' spoofing and more of a new kind of sf — quantum 
psychology, perhaps. Despite an ill-advised “reluctant introduction” 
by Lambshead himself, the effect is suggestive of Dr. Quatermass 
twinned with Schrodinger’s Cat, a man whose mind and history' can 
only be guessed at through a torturously subjective maze of external 
observation. It is this sense of a brooding, faintly malign, and 
seemingly alien intelligence that gives the book a cohesion beyond its 
medical funhouse theme and that signals the presence of the aesthetic 
impulse that also motivated Lovecraft and Borges in different ways, the 
idea that knowledge leads only to greater and greater mysteries and 
that authors often cloak themselves by illuminating their subjects. If 
the Word once became Flesh, does the opposite automatically hold 
true? As Calvino observed, “there is no language without deceit.” 0^ 



David V. Griffin lives in Esopus, New York. 




The Dark: New Ghost Stories , edited by Ellen Datlow 

New York: Tor Books, 2003; $25.95 he; 379 pages 

reviewed by Greg Beatty 



In her introduction to The Dark , editor Ellen Datlow says she set 
out to create an anthology tilled exclusively with scan' ghost stories. If 
that was her goal, The Dark failed. Only a very few of these stories were 
scary, or indeed, seemed intended to frighten. However, what this 
collection does, it does well. 

The rest of Datlow’s brief introduction speculates on the 
relationship between ghosts and darkness and sketches a quick outline 
of the ghost story’s rich history'. This sketch is then fleshed out by the 
brief statements following each story in which the writers name their 
favorite ghost stories. These statements are intriguing in themselves, 
for the glimpses they offer into the authors’ psyches, and their 
educated variety offers an indication of where The Dark succeeds. 

The sixteen original ghost stories in The Dark explore variations 
on the theme of darkness — bleak and savage emotions, the dying of 
the light with age and violence, types of blindness, and of course, 
literal darkness — while providing a primer of the various reasons 
ghosts keep showing up in stories. In The Dark , readers meet ghosts 
who are externalizations of internal states; ghosts who sum up a time 
or place; ghosts who “live” to complete past loves, hates, and 
relationships; ghosts who are the faces of deals with the supernatural; 
ghosts who are quick jolts of black humor; ghosts who are 
instruments of fate and justice; and, rarest of all, ghosts who are truly 
uncanny, and truly frightening. 

When are we afraid of ghosts? When are we even open to their 
presence? Historically, it has been when we are not just alone, but 
isolated. However, isolation is getting harder and harder to come by 
in the Information Age, so it’s worth noting how these stories manage 
it. In the collection’s first story, Jeffrey Ford’s “The Trcntino Kid,” the 
narrator is isolated first by this being a story' set in the early ’70s, and 
second by the narrator being at a crisis point, a time just after high 
school when he’s trying to figure out who he is and how he should live. 
By implication, since he’s telling this story thirty' years later, he’s now 
facing a second death-related crisis point, that of mid-life. But that’s 
just the perspective. The story, and the core isolation, is that ofidentity 
and the sea. The narrator is an intellectual trying to find himself and 
make money by clamming; the Trentino kid — the ghost who gives the 
story its title and climax — is the son of working-class immigrants who 
died in that bay. Like many ghost stories, Ford’s is really two or three 
stories projected atop one another, though what drives them all, and 
makes it work, is the feel of the sea and the desperate timeless attempt 
to escape the sea and the Trentino kid . . . who never did escape. 

In Tanith Lee’s “The Ghost of the Clock,” we’re given another 
y'oung first-person narrator in search of money and identity, a woman 
again isolated by circumstance. In this case, the isolation is more 
immediately distasteful and threatening; Laura has gone to live with 
her Aunt Jennifer, who is rich but mean, in all senses of the word. Their 
living arrangements immediately become a vicious domestic war in 
which the titular clock is both symbol and player. In this fresh and 
rather strange story, a familiar theme is played out: family hatreds wake 
larger, older things, and personal clashes interweave with non-human, 
or post-human, forces. 

These larger forces define several other stories in the collection and 
remind us of other characteristic element of the ghost stories. We see 
ghosts when our perceptions vary from the norm, or are allowed to vary. 
Opening ourselves to these larger perceptions changes us in 
fundamental ways and these changes occur more intensely in certain 
locations, especially those linked to the past. All of these are true about 
one of the collection’s gems, Terry Dowling’s “One Thing about the 
Night.” Several stories do a good job of slowing their paces when the 
narrator encounters the ghost, but none do it so wonderfully as 
Dowling. In this story, investigators find an undisturbed 
psychomantium, a building constiucted to give access to the soul. 
Though these investigators use all the tools modern science provides, 
the story suggests, in a quiet but convincing fashion, that there are ways 
in which the human spirit is the trigger for these uncanny experiences 
with the beyond. That all sounds both familiar and abstract, but let me 



assure you this story is neither; the final pages, in which seconds crawl 
by and the solitary seeker confronts the dark, are genuinely creepy. 

By contrast, the next two stories did not frighten at all. Instead, 
Mike O’Driscoll’s “The Silence of the Falling Stars” did a wonderful job 
of showing how personal and geographic climates intersect. This story' 
could only be set in the desert, and the opening image, in which a man’s 
desiccated body turns to dust at a touch, is symbolic of the whole story. 
The desert is barely human at the best of times, and when the first-person 
narrator (yet another) tells his story, it’s one in which the expanses of 
human emotion get locked up with the dry', silent, heat-distorted cy'cles 
of the desert. Gahan Wilson’s “The Dead Ghost” is the lightest story' in 
the collection, about, as the title suggests, a dead ghost. It was a 
welcome break, and produced a smile; in tone it was very' close to 
Wilson’s wonderful cartoons, in which the strange and impossible arc 
played for laughs. Wilson’s story', which is presented as one story told in 
a string of stories at a party' of some sort, accents the degree to which 
ghost stories are personal narratives. Whether told for fun or to scare, 
they always force the reader (or fictional listener) into a place of doubt, 
so that at some point, the question is not just “What really happened?” 
but “Is there something wrong with the person telling me this?” 

Two of the collection’s stories highlight this question, Stephen 
Gallagher’s “Doctor Hood” and Joyce Carol Oates’s “Subway.” 
Gallagher’s story' is one of the few told in the third person, and it 
focuses on Miranda, who goes home to find her father investigating 
ghosts. In this story, there is genuine fear, but it is Miranda’s, not the 
reader’s; Gallagher gives us a fine portrait of a woman achingly afraid 
that her mother’s death has shattered her father’s mind. In the end, it 
hasn’t — there’s a real ghost, and several touching twists of love and 
competence are woven into the resolution — but that fear opens the 
story like a gust of cold air where there should be none. 

By contrast, both Oates’s story and Charles L. Grant’s “Brownie 
and Me” are told from the ghost’s point of view. It’s unfortunate that 
they are in this collection. Each is well-told and would have carried 
considerable mystery had they been encountered in other 
circumstances. Grant’s narrator sounds so normal and human that I 
would have taken him for an average guy, whereas Oates foregrounds 
the pain of urban isolation so much that I would have taken the narrator 
for a common, but living, tragedy. Reading them in this context, their 
edge was blunted. Kathe Koja’s “Velocity'” is just as modern but far less 
common — and we have far more reason to worry about the speaker. 
Alternating between a question-and-answer interview with an artist and 
short, focused, descriptive passages about the Red House, the site where 
he creates his art, “Velocity” provides an original take on the ghost, 
appearing as it does in the artist’s art, and through the sort of “negative 
space” created by his denial of its influence. 

Jack Cady is a well-known Northwest writer, and just as 
O ’Driscoll’s “The Silence of the Falling Stars” could only be set in the 
desert, Cady’s “Seven Sisters” could only be set in the moist vegetation 
of the Northwest. Even though Cady sets the story' in a “worn town 
on the Washington coast” that has access to the ocean and is clearly 
dying, one reason the story' feels so creepy is that he captures the 
claustrophobic feeling of temperate rainforest so well. Everything and 
everyone in the story feels crowded up against one another, and even 
as the main characters deal with age and the returning past, part of 
what they’re dealing with and threatened by is a fecundity that feels 
almost unnatural in itself. Everything has something else growing on 
it— moss, lichens, ferns— or dripping from it — fog, again moss, rain- 
why not a ghost? It’s just as intrusive and ill-defined. To that regional 
flavor, Cady adds several variations on deals with the devil, an entire 
haunted housing development, and striking senior heroes. 

Ifwe open to the ghosts when we are alone, distorted, open to the 
other, when do they come to us? Most often, legends tell us, they 
return when something was left undone in life, when the living fail 
those who have passed on, or when passions too great to be contained 
by death have been released. Several of the remaining stories return to 
these traditional roots. Sharyn McCrumb’s “The Gallows Necklace” 
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is one of my favorites from The Dark. This story is lovingly wrought 
in the quiet tradition ofM. R. James and is one of the few recent stories 
that is weird in the older sense of the word. As this story unfolds, there 
is a sense of a fate larger than individual choice at work, its wheels 
turning inexorably ... ah! 

Two other stories are driven by something closer to vengeance, 
Daniel Abraham’s “An Amicable Divorce” and Ramsey Campbell’s 
“Feeling Remains.” Abraham’s story is nicely nasty, mostly a ghost as 
externalization of anger over a failed relationship, but Campbell’s 
story, well, it is genuinely disturbing. When I read Campbell, it is with 
at least two different types of awe. On one hand, I’m impressed with 
him as a writer. His characters express class origins, philosophical 
allegiances, and internal weaknesses, all in the same line of dialogue. 
On the other hand. I’m creeped out by his ability to go into the 
genuinely dark places of the spirit and for his characters to go there and 
to quickly feel at home. Reading Campbell is exciting and disturbing 
on a very real level. When I’m done, I feel a little unclean, like the world 
isn’t as trustworthy as I thought. 

Equally disturbing, though in very different ways, are the three 
remaining stories in the collection. Glen Hirchberg’s “Dancing 
Men” fuses two very different haunting pasts to original ends. One, 
the Navajo culture, is haunting because of ghosts produced by age, 
a kind of dry and ethereal haunting. The other is the fresh pain of the 
Holocaust and the ghosts that still live among us due to its pain. 
Time, pain, and guilt loop back on themselves in an intercultural, 
intergenerational knot of pain. It’s not an easy story, but it is a 
fine one. 

By contrast, Lucius Shepard’s “Limbo” is easy, at least at the 
beginning. It starts like a crime caper, and a fairly lighthearted one, 
with a likeable criminal on the lam hiding out away from it all. When 
he meets an ethereal, luminous woman early in the story, I was 
disappointed. It was too easy, she too obviously a ghost, and I, as I 
soon learned, too lazy a reader. Shepard took the hardboiled cliche of 
a dangerous man and a woman who was death (and who technically 
belonged to someone else) seriously and literally. For them to get to 
sex was strange enough, but when Roy Shellane, his heart twisted 



around and opened up by Grace the ghost, turns his criminal skills to 
busting Grace out of limbo, things get seriously weird. The dark and 
foggy landscape in which Shellane stumbles around is at once as weird 
as anything from Hodgson and an appropriate metaphor for all the 
tough guy romances that ever were, as is the dark ending. 

If the wonder of Shepard’s story is how he transforms well-known 
fictional tropes into something new and disturbing, the wonder of 
Kelly Link’s story “The Hortlak” is how well she transforms the all- 
too-familiar contemporary urban landscape into something equally 
disturbing. “The Hortlak” is mostly set in and around a convenience 
store in upstate New York, close enough to the Canadian border that 
the store often selves Canadians, and sufficiently adrift in the 
slipstream that they serve zombies even more often. Are these real 
zombies? I’m not sure. They might be the desperate homeless, but the 
ghosts are real, or should be, as one of the major characters makes her 
living putting dogs to sleep at the animal shelter. Before she does, 
however, she takes them for a last drive around the city. Because she 
loves them. If that image doesn’t haunt you and doesn’t make you say, 
“Well, of course she’d be haunted by that,” you’re a stronger person 
than 1. 1 should add that I’m not fond of slipstream stories; they seem 
too often self-indulgent and lazy. But the fluorescent, shifting 
unreality of “The Hortlak” offers a such striking lens upon 
contemporary' urban reality that I couldn’t imagine changing it. 

In the end, where does this trip through The Dark leave us? Is 
there a place for ghost stories in this new millennium? Oh yes. Writers 
who write stories about things that go bump in the night may have to 
work harder to scare us (only Campbell and McCrumb did so for me). 
Time and again in this collection, these authors aren’t really trying to 
scare us, but, instead, to unsettle us. The ghost proves a disturbing and 
vital (forgive the pun) way to, as Emily Dickinson urged us, “Tell all 
the Truth but tell it slant.” These ghosts show us how much darkness 
there is in the human heart, and how much bleakness in human society, 
and how much the past lingers, and all of these are important things 
for fiction to accomplish. 0 *- 



Greg Beatty lives in Bellingham, Washington. 



Speaking of the Fantastic by Darrell Schweitzer 

Holicong, Pennsylvania: Wildside Press, 2002; $16.00 tpb; 202 pages 

reviewed by Alec Austin 



My experience with Wildside Press has led me to conclude that 
the more knowledge of the sf field a reader brings to one of their books, 
the more they are likely to get out of it, and Speaking of the Fantastic 
is no exception to this rule. The author interviews contained within its 
covers are filled with references to the history of sf and fandom that are 
alternately enlightening and frustrating, depending on whether one 
possesses the context to fully understand them. Of the eleven authors 
listed on the cover — Terry' Bisson, Marion Zimmer Bradley, John 
Brunner, Jonathan Carroll, Robert Holdstock, Ellen Kushner, Ursula 
K. Le Guin, Fritz Leiber, Ray Faraday Nelson, Frederik Pohl, Dan 
Simmons, Lawrence Watt-Evans, and Gene Wolfe — I must confess 
that I did not recognize the names of two (Holdstock and Nelson) in 
spite of a more than passing familiarity' with the field, which rendered 
portions of their interviews somewhat opaque. 

It should come as no great surprise, then, that Speaking of the 
Fantastic will be of most use and interest to those already familiar with 
the work of the authors Schweitzer interviews. What did come as a 
surprise, at least to this reviewer, w as the discovery' that the Gene Wolfe 
interview promised on the cover is instead a Jack Williamson interview. 
This error is consistent with the kind of slip-ups that pepper the book’s 
pages (dropped words, words which were either improperly 
transcribed or auto-corrected into absurdity, and the absence of 
several interviews from the table of contents) — evidently Wildside 
Press’s proofreaders were asleep at the wheel while this book was being 
produced and laid out. Despite these gaffes, however, the book’s 
contents are sufficiently interesting to allow serious fans and those 
interested in the history and criticism of the field to make silent 
correction for such oversights. 
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In his introduction, Schweitzer asserts that the interviews the 
book contains, some of which are over a decade old, are meant to 
function as a sort of literary time capsule, providing critics and more 
casual readers with glimpses of how the ideas and attitudes of the 
authors interviewed changed over time. While there were definitely 
interesting contrasts between the interview with Jonathan Carroll, in 
which he speaks at length about his lack of interest in the work of 
other fantasists and takes a lofty attitude towards most fantasy in 
general, and my memories of a recent interview in Locus in which his 
attidude was much less confrontational, I found that so long as I was 
familiar enough with the body of work of the author being 
interviewed, the interviews were well-handled enough to stand on 
their own merits. Even though I had read the John Brunner interview 
when it was first published a decade ago, it was worth returning to 
for the insight it provided into how the success of Stand on Zanzibar 
overshadowed his later books, and though Schw'eitzer’s questions 
occasionally seem as if they might have seemed awkward in the 
course of the actual interview, his willingness to clarify his points and 
ask insightful, probing questions suffuses all the interviews with a 
sense of openness and candor. Throughout, Schweitzer achieves 
near-transparency as an interviewer, focusing on the author while 
still prompting them to produce interesting responses. 

Take Jonathan Carroll’s discussion of the endings of his books, in 
which he responds to those who feel they leave you hanging: “My 

answer is too bad. I felt satisfied I have almost never gone, back and 

looked at a book and said I wished I could change the ending, make 
it longer, make it clearer, whatever.” 

Or John Brunner’s perspective on superstition and the I Ching: 




“If you think there’s something supernatural about it, then it becomes 
dangerous. . . . What it does, essentially, is make you question your 
assumptions. And I like that.” 

Perhaps my personal favorite is Ellen Kushner’s take on the 
transformation of genre fantasy over her lifetime: “The fantasy that I 
idolized and wanted to be a part of was a lot of really good children’s 
fantasy. . . . You know, Tolkien and Edward Eager and people like 
that. . . .Then along came the Ballantinc Adult Fantasy Series that Lin 
Carter edited . . . most of which was brilliant. [ButJ by the time I was 
a fantasy writer, the word ‘fantasy’ to most people did not mean 
Tolkien or Joy Chant. I meant stuff! didn’t think a great deal of.” 

These and the best of the other interviews (notably those with 
Dan Simmons, Lawrence Watt-Evans, and Ursula K. Le Guin) read 
like the kind of conversations one would hope to have with a favorite 



author: candid, personable, funny, and insightful. 

Still, it is difficult to recommend Speaking of the FantasticWixhom 
reservations. The interviews lack a unifying theme other than “the 
Fantastic,” which is somewhat deceptive, as the work of the authors 
interviewed spans the range of the sf and fantasy genres, and some 
interviews will undoubtedly be of more interest to any individual 
reader than others. If my experience is to be taken a guide, readers 
familiar with the field who are interested in five or more of the authors 
interviewed will likely get their money’s worth, while others 
(particularly if those most interested in the missing Gene Wolfe 
interview) are unlikely to have their quality of life decrease significantly 
if they let this collection pass them by. 



Alec Austin lives in Portland, Oregon. 



Monstrocity by Jeffrey Thomas 

Canton, Ohio: Prime Books, 2003; $15.00 tpb; 236 pages 

reviewed by Ariel Hameon 



Jeffrey Thomas received a lot of good press for his collection 
Punktown (The Ministry ofWhimsy, 2000). The buzz w as deserved: 
The book was great fun, primarily because of its setting. Punktown is 
a generic city that resembles every rotting and renovated urban core 
in North America, even though it’s a colony called Paxton on the 
planet Oasis. Thomas peopled it with enough anthropomorphic aliens 
to make any viewer of the Sci-Fi Channel feel right at home, threw a 
heap of sf, noir, and horror tropes into the mix, and came up with some 
surprisingly tasty DIY, mutant pop product. Thomas has said that 
“Punktown is my all-purpose fantasy world where anything can 
happen — again, just like real life. I can write a Punktown love story, 
gangster story . . . there are millions of stories in the big city” (interview 
by Jeff VanderMeer at <www.infinityplus.co.uk/nonfiction/ 
intjthom.htm>). 

His most recent novel, Monstrocity , is a sort of Punktown 
Lovecraft homage, which certainly explains the large number of 
tentacles in the text. This book, too, is genre miscegenation as 
entertainment, grafting the elements of a weird cult mystery on to the 
lockstep mayhem of a video game. Not that video-game pacing is a bad 
thing: No doubt, a large part of the audience for this book is psychically 
attuned to that form of narrative where it is, in fact, more fun to shoot 
first and ask questions later. 

Monstrocity begins in medias res with the very graphic, indeed, 
slow motion killing of the fish-faced Mr. Dove. This is all by way of 
getting into an extended flashback that explains why our narrator, one 
Christopher Ruby, customer sendee rep at some Punktown mutation 
of an ISP, had to off his girlfriend first. Bits and pieces do tend to pile 
up in Thomas’s work, not only the contemporary cultural references 
(Japanese rape anime, coffee vendors and fast food, bad kids on the 
local news) but body parts as well. The curious thing is that Thomas 
is so good-natured about all this splatter. Ruby, hapless wage slave that 
he is, and the rest of characters that inhabit Punktown all seem to be 
basically decent folk. Some are down on their luck, and some are even 
shilling for unmentionable Other Gods, but there are no unforgivably 
evil psychos out there. We can enjoy a well-done decapitation with the 
same innocence with which we appreciate a nice zombie flick or 
exchange news of the German cannibal trial. Death has got no sting, 
though it can be messy and smell bad. 

Monstrocity’’ s story is driven by the somewhat shy Ruby’s efforts 
to get laid. He succeeds with Goth-girl Gabrielle, whom he met in a 
shopping mall, who comes equipped with an e-book version of the 
Necronomicon , courtesy of a girlfriend who was beheaded. When they 
decide to try a post-coital spell or two — surprise, surprise — portals are 
opened that should have remained sealed forever. This is Ruby’s 
initiation into the world of rare books and all-night net searching. 
Gabrielle dumps him, and he’s left trolling the web to find dealers like 
Mr. Dove, who traffics in obscure occult items, in his quest to find out 
why Gabrielle has chosen possession by the Old Ones over him. The 
vast, unnamable conspiracy he uncovers — yup, the Elder Gods vs. the 
Old Ones, round 246 — necessitates the deaths of both Gabrielle and 



the book dealer, of course. It also means he has to move to the wrong 
side of town, which in Punktown literally means going underground. 
Ruby starts living the life he’s only seen on VT (that’s the Punktown 
version of TV), anime, and games, seeking out Choom hookers and 
Kalian gun dealers (aliens abound in bad neighborhoods). Eventually 
he is transformed into a goateed, gun-toting savior of the known 
universe — or at least a guy who has finally quit his day job. 

There are some things Thomas can do well, like playing on the 
edge of flip while going for an emotional kicker. Example: Ruby 
realizes that there is no one to mourn Gabrielle but him, her murderer. 
Very touching, and very redolent of the sentimentality that marred 
some of his previous Punktown stories. There are also passages in 
which he goes beyond the sentiments meant to signify real content and 
nails it, for instance, in the scene where Ruby buys a gun. The dealer 
explains that the demon-god Ugghiutu can take many forms, 
including buildings, temples to himself that consume his followers. 
“This is the endless cycle of life, death, and renewal, my good friend,” 
the Kalian comments. Ruby responds coldly with the catch phrase 
from an absurd gangsta rap sitcom. It’s a lovely moment, a 
combination of attitude, neat ideas, multiple pop culture references, 
and down and dirty action. 

Monstrocity has its share of moments, but for the most part, it’s 
a very uneven novel. Some of the connecting sections feel like drafts, 
and the plot seems forced, especially as Ruby takes up with a Kalian 
woman, Saleet, who happens to be a cop. (She helps him unravel the 
ritual murder of an alien prostitute he’d once patronized.) 
Characterization suffers: in particular, the failure to get inside Ruby’s 
head as he connects the dots of the cosmic conspiracy renders his 
motivation for killing Mr. Dove untenable. By not showing the 
reader just how Ruby comes to believe that all this horrible stuff is 
actually happening, the most compelling part of the story is given 
short shrift. Face it, unspeakable beings from another dimension 
who are either going to eat the city, or, even weirder, are the city — 
that’s one neat concept. It should permeate the entire novel like a 
bad mood, but it doesn’t. 

The portrayal of Saleet is also a problem. It’s a given that 
humanoid aliens refer back to Earthly racial and cultural identities, and 
the Kalians clearly represent an African Islamic culture: purdah, 
honor-killings, tribal scars. Saleet is the assimilated rebel, a woman 
who speaks. Thomas’s handling of these sublimated cultural issues, as 
Ruby and Saleet pursue their affair, is clumsy and earnest, making 
Ruby seem, at the very least, not as cosmopolitan as he thinks he is. 
“The best thing about Punktown’s cultural diversity is the diversity of 
beer,” he says at one point, and I don’t think he’s being sarcastic. 

Saleet is also the only Kalian female on the city’s police force, and 
as such is quite at home with large firearms. She’s tough, as Ruby is 
fond of telling people. But still, after she’s kept him out of the hands 
of the law, saved his ass by blowing away numerous unholy creatures 
lurking about the buried Church of the Burning Eye, and offered to 
get him another customer service gig at her father’s company, Ruby 
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says to her: “That’s my good girl.” Methinks it’s entirely out of to trip o\ er it, okay? It’s hard to get any kind of exquisite buzz out of 
character here that she doesn’t whack him with her nightstick. critters from another dimension masquerading as your office building 

Eventually, though, the bits and pieces do come together: The when there’s a mutant on ever)' street corner, 
occult books and the tales Saleet tells of Other Gods make sense, and But I may be asking for too much. Thomas’s brand of genre 

the reader knows that Ruby is taking on the universe as he scribbles fiction owes less to history than to a deep and proper respect for 
protective formulas around the city with his trusty lip balm. But cheap thrills. The strength of his Punktown work, Monstrocity 
Monstrocity never really achieves the level of paranoia its subject included, is the very real sense of the present he imparts. This is 
matter needs, the sort that might convince me that the author, or at what it feels like to live now with the TV on, the browser up, and 
least the narrator, is, in some benign fashion, really out there, a culturally appropriate beer in hand. Mutants on the corner, aliens 
Unwholesome, ya know? down the street, and a vast, unnamable conspiracy lurking in the 

That said, combining the Cthulhu Mythos with the Punktown heart of the land. So enjoy this work for what it is. Read fast and 
setting is also a difficult task in itself. So much ofLovecraft’s style relied don’t ask questions, especially about that tentacle coming out of 
on the narrator going out of his gourd when he realizes, my God, them the corner. 0- 

there’s tentacles! Now how do you combine that with a world where 

if you see a tentacle coming out of the subway grate, just be careful not Ariel Hameon lives in New York City. 

The Amount to Carry by Carter Scholz 

New York: Picador, 2003; $23.00 he; 208 pages 

reviewed by F. Brett Cox 

0 - 

Carter Scholz’s first full-length solo collection is a cause for “Invisible Ink.” But while the despair of a Malzberg story usually 



celebration and reflection. (Cuts, a chapbook, appeared in 1985; 
Kafka Americana , a collaborative project with Jonathan Lethem, in 
1999.) Celebration: Since his first stories appeared in the late 1970s, 
Scholz has been one of the most ambitious, challenging, and 
underappreciated of sf writers, and a hardcover collection of his short 
fiction is long overdue. Reflection: SF has more books than ever and 
a lot of good ones besides, has produced a much-heralded “hard sf 
renaissance” while simultaneously fostering a new generation of 
writers aligned more with small-press “literary” fiction than with 
commercial sf magazines, has seen writers from Over Here (Lethem, 
Karen Joy Fowler) and Over There (Michael Chabon, Stewart O’Nan) 
comfortably and successfully working both sides of the street. Now we 
finally have a full-length book of Scholz stories, and it appears from a 
mainstream literary publisher without the words “science” and 
“fiction” appearing consecutively on the jacket copy (although the 
copyright page does acknowledge that the stories first appeared in 
places with titles such as Asimov’s, Orbit, and Fantasy and Science 
Fiction). An aberration, or a sign of the times? 

That these particular stories should be presented in a largely 
de-genrefied context is not surprising. While some of the stories 
are science fiction or fantasy by anyone’s definition — notably 
“Travels,” in which “[t]he wavefront [that] identified itself as 
Marco Polo” has an extended conversation with a “computer . . 
anchored in a small planet orbiting a dead star” (126), and “At the 
Shore,” in which the main character is on a profoundly 
disorienting interstellar voyage — others occupy less certain 
territory. All of the stories are, in terms of style and, dare I say, 
attitude, far more informed by Gogol and Melville and Kafka and 
Borges and, most of all, the James Joyce of Dubliners than by any 
sf writer I could name. Scholz’s writing is suffused, elegantly and 
unapologetically, with the stuff of Modernism, perhaps most 
obviously in “A Draft of Canto Cl,” which wraps itself dizzyingly 
around the words and world of Ezra Pound, and in the title story, 
which brilliantly and movingly imagines Kafka, Wallace Stevens, 
and Charles Ives meeting at an insurance convention. Each story, 
without exception, is written with a surety and grace hard to come 
by in or out of any genre. (Even what should be a hopelessly 
cloying conceit in the book’s one original story, “Invisible Ink” — 
writing the entire story in loose rhyme — winds up being at worst 
not a distraction, and at best rather engaging.) 

More deeply, and more importantly, Scholz manages to 
communicate what another great sf modernist, Thomas M. Disch, 
once memorably defined as “a decent sense of despair.” No accident 
that The Amount to Carry is dedicated to Barry Malzberg; and to those 
familiar with Malzberg’s work, some of these characters may seem to 
emerge from familiar territory: the disaffected astronaut of “The Eve 
of the Last Apollo,” the willfully distant mathematician of “A 
Catastrophe Machine,” the alienated once and future student of “The 
Menagerie of Babel,” even an embittered science fiction writer in 
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carries with it a manic energy that often borders on the gleeful, many 
of Scholz’s characters look into the void and see, not the void staring 
back at them, but nothing whatsoever. Few characters I’ve 
encountered in recent fiction are as poignant as Murphy in “The 
Menagerie of Babel,” a painter whose yearning for both transcendence 
and an underlying sense of order is tragically undermined by the story’s 
narrator and his failed attempts to duplicate an experiment proving the 
inheritance of acquired traits. Few characters I’ve encountered in any 
fiction are as chilling as the narrator of “A Catastrophe Machine,” 
whose mathematical research may or may not be causing terrible 
things to happen but whose arrogant rejection of all around him, 
especially his recovered alcoholic father, is ultimately more devastating 
that the effects of any machine: 

Gazing at stars, I imagined their slow streaming, the eon- 
long flattening of constellations. . . . My body was a 
burden. . . . Each moment was booming agony, and always 
had been. . . . So we proceed by catenations of divorce, loss, 
and disease to the reward of death. (58, 63) 

But in these pages we also find the title character of “Blumfeld, 
an Elderly Batchelor,” who may maintain a Bartlebyesque 
affectlessness with his coworkers while in private sinking into an 
increasingly desperate regime of having sex with his furniture — like 
Melville, Scholz can be very funny when he chooses to be — but by 
story’s end has achieved a transcendence that sets him far apart from 
all those other famously alienated fictional clerks. The art historian of 
“Altamira” may fail to comprehend true genius, but, after being 
transported back to the time of Van Eyck, he achieves his own kind of 
immortality. The wannabe sf writer in “The Nine Billion Names of 
God,” who generates the classic Arthur C. Clarke story by use of a 
“random number program” (163) may never sell his “creation” to the 
editor of NOVUS Science Fiction, may indeed conclude that “We have 
seen the engines of our imagination built and lifted into space, and 
they have not meliorated our plight” (165). But the burned-out pro 
of “Invisible Ink,” when he hears that “Our Great Man, the dean of 
future fiction, is dead,” even though “I couldn’t even read his stuff. To 
him one word was as good as any other,” realizes that, nonetheless, the 
“Great Man” was also “a brother” (168). And whatever their 
ambivalence toward their own work, no author would turn aside the 
story’s final sentence: “The new book will be out in May” (179). 

The three Modernist heroes of “The Amount to Carry” end the 
story with more knowledge of themselves and at least a hint of a 
different, maybe even better, future. And even the very different 
protagonists of “Mengele’s Jew'” (who, after a conversation with 
Werner Heisenberg, constructs his own “thought experiment” 
featuring a canister of Zyklon B) and “The Eve of the Last Apollo,” 
while scarcely granted happy endings, at least have a true sense of the 
enormity of their historical actions. Scholz’s characters may despair, 
but — in sharp contrast to the early Joycean atmosphere that otherwise 




so haunts these stories — they are never paralyzed. Like the dark cold 
universe itself, they move. 

Which may be the best answer to those who read the above 
evocations of these stories and think, as did one of my long-ago 
students after reading Theodore Sturgeon’s More Than Human , that 
here lies everything I go to science fiction to get away from. Or to those 
chat-room folk who cross their virtual arms, raise their e-eyebrows, 
and demand, “But is it Really Science Fiction?” 

That depends. If you choose to define science fiction, as so many 
seem determined to do, as tales of deeply imagined futures fueled by 



the undifferentiated energies of adolescence, then much of The 
Amount to Carry dots not fit. But if you describe what science fiction 
does, if you say that science fiction tells us, from behind a mask of 
plausibility, that the past could have been different than it was, that 
today may be different than it seems, and that tomorrow will be 
different from today, then The Amount to Carry is science fiction of a 
very high order indeed. It is not just a good book; it is a brave book. 
We could use more. 



F. Brett Cox lives in Northfield, Vermont. 



Aurora Awards: An Anthology of Prize-Winning Science Fiction & Fantasy, 
edited by Edo van Belkom 

Kingston, Ontario: Out of This World Books, 1999; $14.95 tpb; 220 pages 

reviewed by Kathryn Morrow 



The Prix Aurora Awards for science fiction and fantasy, given in 
several categories for works in both English and French, are Canada’s 
rough equivalent of the Hugos — ballots are distributed nationwide via 
bookstores, periodicals, and conventions. This volume contains the 
winners in the category “Best Short-Form in English” from 1989 
through 1998; according to editor Edo van Belkom, these were critical 
years. Despite a history which includes A. E. van Vogt, Phyllis Gotlieb, 
Spider Robinson, and William Gibson, he claims that English- Canadian 
sf didn’t really have an identity of its own until the late 1980s: 

Through the 1990s, a new crop of excellent Canadian science 
fiction and fantasy writers began to emerge, publishing works 
that garnered serious attention not only in Canada, but in the 
United States and around the world. Authors such as Robert 
J. Sawyer, Tanya Huff, Charles de Lint, Terence M. Green, 
and Guy Gavriel Kay appeared on the scene. ... (7) 

I note that the Tesseracts anthologies first appeared in 1985, also the 
year of The Handmaid’s Tale by Canadian author Margaret Atwood. 

Of the eleven stories here, six originally saw print in either On 
Spec or later volumes of Tesseracts — point taken. Browsing through 
the contents of Tesseracts 1-8 and the sf anthologies Northern Stars 
(1994) and Northern Suns (1999) edited by David G. Hartwell and 
Glenn Grant, I did get a vague impression of “seeing the same hands 
all the time” — for example, three of these Aurora stories, “A Niche,” 
“Carpe Diem,” and “Just Like Old Times” also appeared in Northern 
Stars. On the other hand, the fact that James Alan Gardner and 
Robert J. Sawyer are each represented twice in this anthology doesn’t 
necessarily imply a lack of diversity — during this same period of 
1989-1998, Mike Resnick took home two short-story Hugos and 
Connie Willis, three. 

Opening the anthology is the 1989 winner “Sleeping in a Box” 
by Candas Jane Dorsey, a renowned writer who has also been the 
director of Tesseract Books for the past several years. “Box” is 
definitely one of the most haunting stories, sf or otherwise, that I’ve 
read in decades. 

Taken from Dorsey’s collection Machine Sex and Other Stories , 
this subtle account of living on a colonized Moon is lyrical, terrifying, 
intense, gentle, and startlingly estranged from life as we know it on 
Earth. Though it is barely more than six pages long, I found it to be, 
in its own way, as effective a piece of science-fictional worldbuilding 
as Dune. Frank Herbert’s epic is the prime example of an environment 
made believable by invented ecology, history, geography, 
philosophy — all the details of an “outside world.” Dorsey’s method 
seems entirely the opposite, working instead from the inside out, 
creating a world through artfully evocative, deceptively ordinary 
moments of first-person narrative: 

The library has an ice-cold water fountain. I drank a cup and 
refilled it. On Earth you can drink as much water as you like, 
leaving the tap running between cupfuls. It’s one of the 
reasons I like the library. (13) 

Next, veteran Eileen Kernaghan’s 1990s “Carpe Diem” follows 
three middle-aged women caught in the toils of a relentlessly 



utilitarian health care system where fitness is central to existence: 

Martha wakes from an uneasy doze. She has not slept well 
since she came here; and tomorrow she faces a battery of 
tests. She tells herself there is no need to worn'. She hasn’t 
touched sweets for fifteen years, or butter, or cream, or 
cigarettes. (20) 

Kernaghan’s realistic and appealing characters underscore a quietly 
frightening cautionary' tale. 

1991 brings “Muffin Explains Teleology to the World at Large,” 
a metaphysical romp by James Alan Gardner. If Lewis Carroll and the 
Dalai Lama could have collaborated on a story', it might have turned 
out something like this piece of serious whimsy. Jamie’s six-year-old 
kid sister Muffin has been receiving unexpected visits lately from 
shaven -headed, gray-robed monks and other strange pilgrims: 

The next day it was a different guy, wearing a red turban and 
carrying a curvy sword almost as tall as me. When I opened 
the door, he grabbed the front of my T-shirt and yelled, 
“Where is the Liar, the Deceiver, the Blasphemer, the She- 
Whore who Mocks the Most High?” 

“She went with Uncle Dave down to the Dairy Queen.” 
“Thank you,” he said, and walked off down the street. 
Later, I heard on the radio that the cops had arrested 
him in the parking lot of the mall. (30) 

Two stories tied for the award in 1992 — “A Niche” by Peter 
Watts and “Breaking Ball” by Michael Skeet. In “A Niche” we meet 
two women surgically redesigned to survive three kilometers below 
the surface of the ocean: 

When a vacuum opens, somewhere in her chest, that 
swallows the air she holds. When her remaining lung shrivels 
in its cage, and her guts collapse; when myoelectric demons 
flood her sinuses and middle ears with isotonic saline. When 
every pocket of internal gas disappears in the time it takes to 
draw a breath. (44) 

Ballard and Clarke (homage well-deserved, if a bit distractingly 
obvious) crew Beebe Station while exploring the dark depths of both 
the Juan de Fuca Rift and their own souls. This is a substantial saga, 
replete with fascinating marine science and equally compelling 
psychological realism. Watts has so far published two novels, Starfish 
and Maelstrom , set in this universe, and is working on a third, with 
more coming soon. 

Skeet’s “Breaking Ball” travels to the more traditional sf territory 
of the Red Planet, where colonists engage in pathetic imitations of 
earthly normal life: 

Mars shouldn’t have baseball and Burger Kings. Mars should 
be different. (75) 

But of course, all is not what it seems; like his co-winner, Skeet is 
playing with variations on the theme of adapting to a challenging 
new environment. 

“The Toy Mill” (1993) by David Nickle and Karl Schroeder 
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chronicles little Emily’s quest to become one of Santa’s elves, a dream 
which quickly changes to a nightmare. The plucky heroine has her 
work cut out for her in this darkly humorous, surreal modern fairy tale, 
later expanded into a novel titled The Claus Effect: 

Emily clutched at Santa’s deep red greatcoat and stared 
ahead, down at Santa’s workshop. 

The building filled Emily’s vision. Seven great 
smokestacks, black as the tundra where the fumes had 
cooked the brickwork, grew like spikes from the structure, 
which itself sprawled under green metal roofing into long 
and labyrinthine additions. Tarmac lots surrounded the 
buildings. (96) 

In 1994, soon-to-be-superstar Robert J. Sawyer won with the 
fast-paced thriller “Just Like Old Times.” Aprogram of “government- 
sponsored euthanasia by chronotransference” results in the 
punishment of a homicidal maniac going dreadfully awry, as his 
consciousness is placed in the brain of another sort of killer: 

He would finish his life as an observer inside this 
tyrannosaur’s mind. He’d see what the beast saw, hear what 
it heard, feel what it felt. He wouldn’t be able to control its 
movements, they had said, but he would be able to 
experience every sensation. 

The rex was marching forward. 

Cohen hoped blood would still look red. 

It wouldn’t be the same if it wasn’t red. (113) 

It would be an injustice to Sawyer’s tour-de-force plotting to give away 
the punchline. 

Next is 1995 and “The Fragrance of Orchids” by Sally McBride, 
a study of the deepening relationship between two females, one of 
whom isn’t human. An orphaned extraterrestrial, forever separated 
from others of her kind, struggles to make some sort of life for herself 
on our planet while those assigned to study and care for her try to help: 

Seulc didn’t need the tissue, having no nose to run, no tear 
ducts to leak, and Sarah knew that. But the alien took the 
token remedy, held it. It became a tradition between them, 
an occasion for smiles. (130) 

This affecting story of a true outsider is a sort of E. T. for adults, with 
a sensibility reminiscent of Ursula K. Le Guin’s. 
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“The Perseids” by Robert Charles Wilson ( 1996) was also nominated 
for the Nebula and World Fantasy Awards. Congenital loner Michael 
falls in love with the attractively enigmatic Robin, who sells telescopes 
but refuses to use them herself: 

Here we are on this cozy planet, and out there are all kinds 
of things — vast, blazing suns and frigid planets and the dust 
of dead stars and whole galaxies dying. I alw'ays had this 
feeling that if you looked too close something might look 
back. (153) 

And something docs indeed seem to look back, as Michael becomes 
involved with Robin and her unusual friends, something that 
transforms his interest in astronomy into a more sinister form of 
cosmic awareness. “The Perseids” is an intriguing, poetic mixture of 
New- Age philosophy and old-fashioned science, with a chilling sense 
of wonder. 

Robert J. Sawyer returns for the penultimate entry, 1997’s 
“Peking Man,” raising the bar of high-concept adventure by crossing 
horror and paleoanthropology, Dracula and Roy Chapman Andrews: 

Eventually, thirteen more skulls were found, all of which had 
the strange elongated canine teeth. . . . (184) 

James Alan Gardner’s second story, “Three Hearings on the 
Existence of Snakes in the Human Bloodstream,” was a Hugo and 
Nebula finalist as well as an Aurora winner for 1998, and closes the 
anthology with a resonant bang. Brilliantly manipulating the histories 
of Western science and religion and the ongoing conflict between the 
discoveries of the former and the orthodoxies of the latter, Gardner 
weaves an intricate tapestry of plot that includes the Virgin Mary as the 
Christian savior and a certain British scientist who has dangerous new' 
ideas about heredity in a confrontation with his Inquisitor Queen: 

“How can there be confusion?” Anne asked. “Papists have 
serpents in their blood; that is apparent to any child looking 
into a microscope. We Redeemed have no such 
contaminants; again, that is simple observational fact. The 
obvious conclusion, Mr. Darwin, is that Christ Herself 
marked the Papists with Her curse, to show one and all the 
error of their ways.” (199) 

Without venturing any theories on the nature of Canadian sf 
based on only eleven stories, I duly note that three take place in distant, 
hostile environments, two concern dystopian social welfare systems, 
six have female protagonists, and four feature explicitly abnormal 
personality types. 

Each story in Aurora Awards is followed by citations of all other 
titles nominated, calling attention to worthy competitors and putting 
winners in context. Concluding the volume, just before the authors’ 
biographical notes, there is also a meticulous compilation of all awards 
won, to date, by Anglophone Canadian authors in the fields of sf, 
fantasy, and horror. A valuable reference, no doubt, but considering 
that for each Aurora winner in English there is also one in French, why 
not include the titles of these other works, or at least list the winners 
in the “Meilleure nouvelle en fran^ais” — the Best Short-Form Work in 
French — category? 

In an ideal world, the French- Canadian stories would have been 
translated into English; such translations occur throughout the 
Tesseracts series and the Hartwell/ Grant anthologies. But translations 
are costly, and in the case of this particular anthology no selections 
among award-winning stories could legitimately be made. 

But the absence of even a French honors list is more difficult to 
comprehend, especially considering that in his introduction van 
Belkom carefully points out that the name of the award (which he 
would later receive himself, in 1999 and 2003) has the same meaning 
in both English and French. Perhaps this omission will be remedied by 
the time the next decade’s Aurora anthology rolls around. 

However, no book can be judged by what it doesn’t contain, so 
I’ll raise my glass in the direction of Auroras both celestial and science- 
fictional, salute the fine authors and stories in this volume, and remind 
myself to keep watching the northern skies. 



Kathryn Morrow lives in State College, Pennsylvania. 
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(letters of comment) 



Darrell Schweitzer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Michael Swanwick’s “The View from the Top of the Mountain” 
(NYRSF 1 84) does indeed reassure us that there’s a future and it’s 
coming whether sf writers embrace it or not, and I would agree with 
him that intelligence enhancement may be available within our 
lifetimes, but from the top of the mountain, one sees dark valleys. 

I’ll give you a vision of the future: a dirty and dirt-poor, illiterate 
Somali tribesman, his skeletal wife and belly-bloated child beside 
him, is struggling to apply to a UN relief agency for emergency 
rations, and the clerk who is taking his application on a portable 
computer is an intelligence-enhanced chimpanzee, who is 
considerably smarter than the man and treats him with ill-disguised 
contempt. 

The point is that progress does not get distributed equally. 
Some people reject new technologies, particularly technophobes 
and religious fundamentalists of all sorts. You can be certain that 
when intelligence enhancement comes on the market, there will be 
an attempt at a worldwide ban, as there is today with human 
cloning. But the first nation to “cheat” will gain an overwhelming 
competitive edge. Those that can will follow. 

So: imagine a world in which there really are supermen, in 



which all the old racist myths are actually true. Some people are 
superior to others, although this has nothing to do with skin color — 
it has to do with the economic status of your parents. The gap 
between the haves and the have-nots becomes unbridgeable. In 
time, mankind diverges into two species, but it’s not like the 
Morlocks and the Eloi. The smart and strong people are also the 
beautiful people. For a time, they find their inferiors quaint, to be 
showcased in preserves as a tourist attraction. Maybe later, they 
just find them a nuisance. 

Of course these ideas are not original with me. Isaac Asimov 
explored most of them in The Caves of Steel in 1 953, which shows 
how far ahead of the curve he was at times. Later, in an attempt to 
link the robot novels to the Foundation ones, he unconvincingly 
had the superior race die out of sheer ennui. Nonsense. They would 
rule the universe. 

Of course there’s still a lot of good science-fiction ore to be 
mined there. I am also taken by Michael’s vision of “all our artists 
will be driven underground, fugitives from sanity." Yes, if sanity 
becomes programmable, your commissar, ayatollah, or John 
Ashcroft will decide its content. 

Let’s all get writing while we still can. 



Mythic Journeys: Atlanta, June 2004 



Charles de Lint, Guy Gavriel Kay, Terri Windling, Jane Yolen, 
Robert Holdstock, Ellen Kushner, Karen Joy Fowler, and Joyce 
Carol Oates are among more than one hundred guests at a 
conference and performance festival celebrating the Joseph 
Campbell centennial. 

The first annual Mythic Journeys will bring together more than 
one hundred of -the world’s leading scholars, psychologists, 
educators, business leaders, artists, authors, filmmakers, and 
performers for an unprecedented dialogue on myth, ritual, and 
tradition in contemporary' life from June 3-6, 2004, at the Atlanta 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. 

James Hillman, the father of archetypal psychology, has called 
the event the first-ever “spiritual Spoleto” festival. Merging 
roundtable discussions, workshops and interviews with a 
multicultural art exhibit, film festival, and theatrical, music, and 
dance performances, the event will both honor and continue the 
discourse started by Joseph Campbell (1904-1987), the world’s 
foremost authority on mythology. 

Academic program participants include Hillman, Huston 
Smith ( The World’s Religions), Sam Keen (co-producer of the 
aw ard-winning PBS documentary Faces of the Enemy), Elaine Pagels 
( The Gnostic Gospels and current bestseller Beyond Belief ), 
anthropologist and folklorist Alan Dundes (University of 
California-Berkeley), mythographer Marina Warner (“From the 
Beast to the Blonde: On Fair)' Tales and Their Tellers”), and 
pioneering Jungian analysts Marion Woodman, Jean Shinoda 
Bolen, and Michael Vannoy Adams. Artist and performance guests 
include poct/essayist Robert Bly ( Iron John)-, poet and translator 
Coleman Barks ( The Essential Rumi)\ artists Brian Fraud {Faeries), 
Wendy Fraud ( The Dark Crystal ), Charles Vess ( Sandman , A Circle 
of Cats), and Alan Lee (illustrator of J. R. R. Tolkien’s The Lord of 
the Rings and conceptual artist for the film trilogy), director/ 
producer/tenor James Flannery (head of the W. B. Yeats 
Foundation and founder of the Yeats International Theatre Festival 
in Dublin), and some of North America’s most beloved fantasy 
authors and editors — Charles de Lint, Guy Gavriel Kay, Jane Yolen, 
Terri Windling, Ellen Kushner, Karen Joy Fowler, and Joyce Carol 
Oates. Dozens of additional program participants are listed on the 



Web site, <www.mythicjourneys.org>, and more will be announced 
closer to the conference date. 

“So many people today have lost touch with the meanings that 
can be learned from myths and stories,” says John Adcox, executive 
director and co-founder of the Mythic Imagination Institute, the 
nonprofit arts and education corporation that is organizing the event. 

“The goal of Mythic Journeys is to foster a community where 
diverse individuals can come together to discuss and celebrate a 
common passion for the importance of storytelling and its relevancy 
to everyday life,” he adds. 

Applying psychologist Carl Jung’s concept of archetypes to 
myth, legends, folk tales, and contemporary pop culture, 
Campbell’s writings and lectures transformed academic discussions 
of mythology. He also moved artists and entertainers such as movie 
director George Lucas, who says that Campbell’s classic book The 
Hero with a Thousand Faces inspired his Star Wars series. 

Millions of viewers worldwide have watched journalist Bill 
Moyers interview Campbell in The Power of Myth television series on 
Public Broadcasting (PBS). 

Mythic Journeys will take place in two segments, beginning 
with a two-day in-depth pre- conference June 3-4, allowing a 
limited number of attendees to meet and interact with the 
community of speakers in an intimate setting. After this smaller 
event, doors will be opened to approximately 2,000 attendees for 
the remaining weekend activities. 

Additional Mythic Journeys events include a multi-artist 
visual art exhibit “Ancient Spirit, Modern Voice,” at Atlanta’s 
Defoor Centre Gallery, which will be free and open to the public 
May 1 through June 12, 2004. A film festival, produced in 
cooperation with Parabola magazine, will be presented the 
weekend before the conference. 

Event partners and sponsors also include the Joseph Campbell 
Foundation, Parabola magazine, the Center for Myth and Ritual in 
American Life (MARIAL) at Emory University, Georgia State 
University’s Department of Religious Studies, and the Krispy 
Kreme Foundation. A complete list of program participants and 
sponsors, as well as registration rates and online forms, is available 
at <www.mythicjourneys.org> or by calling (404) 823-4127. 
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The Most Important SF Book 
of the Nineteenth Century 

As some of you know, I am a student of literary 
history, and especially of the history' of science fiction 
literature. My studies are seriously hampered by the time 
I have to spend working with contemporary materials, 
and also playing with baby Elizabeth and Peter and 
Kathryn, but I manage to pursue them still. This month, 
instead of talking about our family trip to Australia and 
New Zealand , which was very fine, I will consider perhaps 
the most important sf book of the nineteenth century. 

These thoughts are occasioned by the arrival in the 
mail of a copy of Albert Robida’s Le Vhigtibme Steele ( The 
Twentieth Century) in its first translation into English, 
from Wesleyan University Press. The publication history 
of the material in this novel — it is more or less a novel, in 
a loose, capacious, distinctively nineteenth-century 
way — is so complex that the careful and scholarly 
introducer, Phillipe Willems, says the exact number of 
editions has so far proved elusive to researchers. It was 
first published in a lavish hardcover edition for the 
Christmas season of 1882-3, and immediately issued in 
parts. Willems calls it the first hypermedia novel, but this 
is nonsense. It is a heavily illustrated book with a narrative 
text interdependent on the graphics, and it is fair to 
consider Robida the first true sf illustrator. Robida was a 
prolific artist and satirist, and this book is a satire on the 
mores and technologies of the coming century'. The lack 
of an English edition has kept this novel from widespread 
recognition here. Pierre Versin’s Encyclopedic de la utopie 
et de la science fiction , which named Robida as one of the 
four great authors of early sf, along with Jules Verne, J. 
H. Rosny aine, and H. G. Wells, has also never been 
translated. 

But in my opinion, Versin is correct: Robida is in the 
company of Verne, Wells, Edgar Allen Poe, Mary Shelley, 
and Rosny aine (whose own achievement is also greatly 
underrated and in some circles entirely unrecognized), on 
the strength of his three illustrated sf novels. The other 
two, later and shorter, are War in the Twentieth Century 
and The Electric Life. The English language world was not 
quite ready' for the adult illustrated novel in the 1880s and 
1890s (there are naughty bits, especially in the 
illustrations). But Robida’s claim to a prominent position 
is now due for reassessment. Better rush out and buy the 
book. 

This editorial is all assertion; a review will come later. 
But here’s a lovely illustration to titillate your interest. 0 >- 
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